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B. ALTMAN & CO. 


5 FIFTH AVENUE AT THIRTY-FOURTH STREET 
TELEPHONE: MURray HILL 7ooo 
NEW. YORK 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


The continual individuality of every Oriental rug 
reaching this Country is a source of wonder and 
delight. Perhaps it is this that makes an Oriental 
so distinctively desirable. In the rug department 
of Altman’s you will find rugs of all sizes and 
types, and among those the very one for 
which you are searching. 


ORIENTAL RUGS—FIFTH FLOOR 


Please mention Amprican Magazine or Art when writing to B. Altman & Co, 
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Please mention AMmricaN Magazine or Art when writing to P. Jackson Higgs 


Head of a Baby 
By George de Forest Brush 


O 
QO 
REPRESENTING, AT ALL 
TIMES, THE HIGHEST 
STANDARDS IN 
AMERICAN 
ART 


Grand Central Art Galleries 
15 Vanderbilt Avenue « New York City 


FIRE SCREEN 
BY HUNT DIEDERICH 


MILCH GALLERIES 


Dealers in 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
WATER COLORS 

DRAWINGS 


ETCHINGS 
SCULPTURE 


108 West 57th Street * New York City 
Milch Gallery ‘“‘ Art Notes’’ sent upon request. 


IN THE NEW YORK GALLERIES—FEBRUARY 


New York is fast becoming the “Art Market”’ 
of the world. No matter what nation’s art you 
are Interested in, it is fairly certain that you can 
see examples of that nation’s art in New York. 


At the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5th Avenue 
and 82nd Street, the following exhibitions will be 
continued through February: Prints by Winslow 
Homer, Gallery K39, Prints—Selected Master 
pieces, Gallery K41 and English Embroideries, 
Gallery H19, Woodcut Illustrations by Arthur 
Boyd Houghton, Gallery K40, also copies of Egyp- 
tian Wall Paintings from Tombs and Temples of 
the XVIII and XIX Dynasties in Gallery D6.; 
the two latter exhibitions to be continued only 
through February 9. Beginning February 18 
there will be a Memorial Exhibition of the Work of 
Arthur B. Davies in Gallery D6 and Prints by 
Arthur B. Davies in Gallery K40 to be continued 


: _ until March 30. 


The Roerich Museum, 310 Riverside Drive, will 
have on exhibition from February 7 until the 


"end of the montb, modern paintings by David 


Burliuk, Examples of the work of Harvey Wiley 
Corbett, and modern paintings by Madame Potozka. 


The Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, will show 
from February 3 to 15, Paintings by Rutledge 
Bate, Woodblock prints by Antoinette I. Scudder 
and Paintings by Gordon S. Howe. Then from 
February 17 to March 1 there may be seen Paint- 
ings by Homer E. Ellerston, Wood Block prints by 


Mark Berper, Decorative Arts shown by the Art 
Alliance of America, Members’ Work shown by the 
New York Society of Craftsmen, and Mewican 
Craftwork. 


The Babcock Art Galleries 5 East 57th Street, will 
have Paintings by Charles W. Hawthorne from 
February 3 to February 15. 


The Durand-Ruel Gallery, 12 East 57th Street, 
will show paintings by Holmead Phillips during 
February. 


The Knoedler Galleries, 14 East 57th Street, will 
have on exhibition during February their 6th an- 
nual show of fifteenth and sixteenth century En- 
gravings and Woodcuts. 


The Ferargil Galleries, 37 East 57th Street, will 
have on exhibition, from the 3rd to 15th of Feb- 
ruary paintings by Luigi Lucioni, and from the 
17th of February until the end of the month 
paintings by George Hill and etchings by Polly 
Knipp Hill. 


The Holt Gallery, 630 Lexington Avenue, will 
show paintings by Jean Jacques Pfister during 
February. 


At the Macbeth Galleries, 15 East 57th Street, 
may be seen the 18th Annual Exhibition of Thirty 
Paintings by Thirty Artists, also an exhibition of 
paintings by John F. Carlson N. A. 


Please mention AMERICAN MaGAzINE or Art when writing to the above advertisers 


NEW YORK 
634 FIFTH AVENUE 


HOWARD YOUNG 
GALLERIES 


OLD ann MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


LONDON 
35 OLD BOND STREET 


The Milch Gallery, 108 West 57th Street, will 
have paintings by Horace Brown and _ silver point 
drawings by Miss Wood on exhibition from Febru- 
ary 17th to March 1; from the 17th until the 
end of the month they will show paintings by 
Frances Speight. 


The Ehrich Galleries, 36 East 57th Street, will 
show Old Masters. 


The Museum of Modern Art, 730 Fifth Avenue, 
will show contemporary French Art from the first 
of the month until] February 16. From February 
22 until March they expect to show the work of 
Homer, Ryder and Eakins. 


The Daniel Gallery, 600 Madison Avenue, will show 
the work of Yasuo Kuniyoshi during February. 


The Weyhe Gallery, 794 Lexington Avenue, will 
show drawings for ““Mobey Dick” by Rockwell 
Kent from February 3 to 22, and from February 
24 to March 15 paintings by Victoria Ebbel Hutson. 


The Montross Gallery, 26 East 56th Street, will 
show pictures by Van Konijnenburg during Feb- 
ruary. 


The Frfty-Sixth Street Galleries, 6 East 56th 
Street, will show sculpture by Pina and by Lentelli 
and paintings by Angarola. 


The Burchard Gallery, 13 East 57th Street, will 
have on exhibition Ancient Sacrificial Bronzes 
during February. 


The Delphic Studios, 9 East 57th Street, will 
have on exhibition from February 3 until the end 


of the month oil and gouache paintings by José 
Clemente Orozco. They have on permanent ex- 
hibition paintings by Gabriel Garcia Maroto, 
Boardman Robinson, Benton and Albinson. 


P. Jackson Higgs, 11 East 54th Street, will have 
on exhibition eighteenth century Portraits. 


The Rehn Gallery, 691 Fifth Avenue, will show 
from February 1 to 8 paintings by James Chapin; 
from February 10 to 22 paintings by Ernest Fiene, 
and from the 24th until the end of the month 
paintings by Randell Davey. 


The Wildenstein Gallery, 647 Fifth Avenue, will 
exhibit sculpture by Allan Clark throughout Feb- 
ruary. 


The Howard Young Gallery, 634 Fifth Avenue, 
will show Portraits and Landscapes of the Eighteenth 
Century during February. 


The New York Public Iibrary, 42nd Street and 
Fifth Avenue, will have a Memorial Exhibition of 
Jay Chambers’ book plates and designs, also an 
exhibition of Portraits in Lithography. 


The Grand Central Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Ave- 
nue, will show the work of Frederick J. Waugh 
from February 4 to 15 and at the same time the 
work of Violet Oakley; from the 11 to 22 sculpture 


by Margaret French Cresson, and works by Stark — 


Davis and from the 18 to March 1 paintings by 
Charles W. Hawthorne will be shown, also the work 
of Mary Gray. From the 25th of February to 
March 8 they will show the work of Carl Wuermer. 


Please mention AMERICAN MaAcAzinp or ArT when writing to Howard Young Galleries 
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30 
ARTISTS 


February 4th marks the 
opening of our Exhibit of 
Thirty Paintings by Thirty 
Artists —an annual event 
of this gallery which pre- 
sents the most favorable 
opportunity to follow the 
work of leading American 
Artists. The Exhibition 
wiil continue through 
February 17th. 


Macbeth Gallery 


= 05 East 57th St. New York 
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DELPHIC STUDIOS 


9 East 57th Street 
New York City 


Modern Art 
a 


EXHIBITION OF 
PAINTINGS 
by - 
JOSE CLEMENTE OROZC 


DURING THE MONTH 
OF FEBRUARY 


Always on View 


WORKS OF ROBINSON @ BENTON 
e ALBINSON and MAROTO e 


Wildenstein & Co. 


HIGH CLASS 
OLD PAINTINGS 


TAPESTRIES 
WORKS OF ART 


Eighteenth Century 
FURNITURE 


647 Fifth Avenue - New York 
Paris: 57 Rue La Boetie 


SCOTT &’ FOWLES 


HIGH CLASS 
PAINTINGS 
ANCIENT AND MODERN 


DRAWINGS AND BRONZES 


680 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


<> 


John F. Carlson, N.A., has written a 
new book,—‘Elementary Principles 
of Landscape Painting.” It has 57 
illustrations, made by the author, 
elucidating the principles set forth in 
13 chapters. It is a logical primer for 


beginners. 
Cloth. x+260+16 pages 
Price $4.00 


<> 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 


MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, MARYLAND 


PACKERS AND MOVERS OF 
WORKS OF ART 


W.5. BUDWORTH & SON 


Established 1867 


Collecting and Packing for 
Art Exhibitions a Specialty 


New York Agents for the 
American Federation of Arts 


Phone Columbus 2194 


424 WEST 52» ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Fine Arts Insurance 


Against All Risks 


Marine Departments of 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co. 
(Formerly United States Lloyds, Inc.) 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co. 

Royal Exchange Assurance 

Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co. 

United States Fire Insurance Co. 

Agriculture Insurance Co. 

Fire Association of Philadelphia 
Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Co. 
North’ River Insurance Co. 
Western Assurance Co. 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 


Appleton & Cox, Inc., Atty. 


8 South William Street 
and 44 Beaver Street (New York) 


These are among the best and strongest com- 
panies, regularly entered in the principal 
States, and operating under the supervision 
of the various State insurance departments. 


For further information write Appleton & 
Cox, Inc., who will supply name of Agent 
in your city. 


Art in Our Country 


Third Edition with Additions 


and Corrections 


HANDBOOK 


This carefully prepared, illustrated refer- 
ence book containing data of Museums, 
Art Galleries, Public Buildings (with hours 
open to the public), Monuments, Parks, 
etc., is invaluable to the motorist. 


Almost 750 cities and towns are listed. 
On your next tour, take the Handbook 
with you and bring back pleasant and 
worth-while memories of the great art treas- 
ures available in the cities through which 
you have passed. 


Price $1.50 


Postage 6 cents 


The American Federation 
of Arts 
Publishers 


Barr Building, Farragut Square 
Washington, D. C. 


Please mention American Macazine or Art when writing to the above advertisers 


Rate eens | 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MUSEUM’S 


SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


For the development of students who desire 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN 
ART IN INDUSTRY 


Particularly as related to all phases of 
design and applied design. 


TEXTILE DEPARTMENT 
DEPARTMENT OF ART 


Circular of Information on request 


ENROLLMENT LIMITED 


Broad and Pine Sts., Philadelphia 


SANTA BARBARA 
SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 


ALBERT HERTER, A.N.A. 
President 


FRANK MORLEY FLETCHER 
Director 


GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 
DECORATIVE DESIGN CRAFTS 
SCULPTURE BRONZE CASTING 
WOOD BLOCK PRINTING ETCHING 


ARCHITECTURE 


Session: 30 weeks, October-May 
SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


Illustrated Catalog 


914 Santa Barbara Street 
Santa Barbara, California 


MEMORIALS OF EXCEPTIONAL 
DISTINCTION IN BRONZE, MARBLE 
GRANIFE AND SLATE 


THE ILLUMINATION OF HONOR 
ROLLS, RESOLUTIONS AND 
PRESENTATION ADDRESSES 


THEODORE B. HAPGOOD 


68 PEARL ST., WATERTOWN, MASS. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY OF THE 
FINE ARTS 


[ Oldest Art School in America } 


SCHOOL IN THE COUNTRY at Chester 
Springs, Chester County, Penna. (35 miles 
northwest of Philadelphia.) 


OPEN ALL YEAR—REGISTER NOW FOR NEXT TERM 


Classes in Landscape, Portraiture, Life, Still 
Life, Decoration, Illustration and Sculpture. 
Resident Instructors. Students may register at 
any time for two weeks or longer. Large, well 
lighted studios. Separate dormitories, with 
modern conveniences, for men and women. 
Reference required. Limited student list. 


Send for circular to 
D. Roy MituEr, Resident Manager 
Chester Springs, Chester Co., Pa. 
Bell Telephone, CHESTER Sprines 10 


CITY SCHOOLIN PHILADELPHIA—124th 
year. Send for illustrated booklet giving full 
details of instruction offered. Address 


ELEANOR FRASER, Curator 
Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 


EUROPEAN TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIPS 
AWARDED IN BOTH SCHOOLS 


Please mention American Macazine or Art when writing to the above advertisers 


TEN NEW BOOKS 


AND A NEW PRIVILEGE FOR MEMBERS OF 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


{ THE FOLLOWING BOOKS HAVE BEEN SELECTED AS AMONG THE MOST NOTABLE RE- 
CENT PUBLICATIONS. § BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT WITH THE PUBLISHERS THEY MAY 
BE OBTAINED THROUGH THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS BY MEMBERS AT tro PER 


CENT LESS THAN LIST PRICE. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOSEPH PEN- 


NELL—In two Volumes. 
By Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 


Little, Brown and Co., Publishers $10.00 


The story of the life of one who was both 
Quaker and artist—a unique personality— 
looming large in both art and letters of his 
time and ours—gifted, tireless, irascible but 
lovable—paradoxically modest and_ bold. 
Beautifully written by the one who knew him 
best. 


EARLY AMERICAN PORTRAIT PAINTERS 
By Cuthbert Lee. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 
Publishers $10.00 


Fourteen great painters, their lives, works 
and distinguishing characteristics. Authori- 
tative and enlightening. 


CHURCHES OF FRANCE. 
By Dorothy Noyes Arms. Illustrated by 50 
full-page reproductions of etchings by John 
Taylor Arms. 


The Macmillan Co., Publishers $20.00 


A delightful book, the reading of which is 
like a tour in France in the pleasantest of 
company—that of a sensitive artist and his 
gifted wife. 


THE ETCHINGS OF TROY KINNEY. 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., Publishers $15 .00 


Exquisite reproductions of 25 of Troy Kin- 
ney’s dance subjects with an introduction by 
Royal Cortissoz and an essay, ‘“‘The Pencil 
and the Dance,”’ by the artist. 


AMERICAN ETCHERS. A Series of which 
Vol. I, Ernest D. Rorn, and Vol. If, ALFRED 
Hurry, have been issued. Others to follow. 


T. Spencer Hutson, Publisher $2.50 


These volumes consist each of 12 plates, 
aquatone reproductions of original etchings, 
preceded by a critical essay by way of intro- 
duction. Mr. Roth is introduced by Mrs. 
Whitmore, Mr. Hutty by Duncan Phillips. 
Very well printed. 


SPANISH ROMANESQUE SCULPTURE. 
In two Volumes. Super Royal Quarto. 
By A. Kingsley Porter. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., Publishers $63.00 


One of a distinguished group of scholarly 
publications known as the Pantheon Series, 
issued by the Pegasus Press. A large portion 
of each volume is given to illustrative plates. 
The text is scholarly but enlivened by the 
author’s sprightly style. Very readable and 
informing. 


ENGLISH MEDIAEVAL PAINTING. 
By Tancred Borenius and E. W. Tristram. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., Publishers $31.50 


The history of painting in England in me- 
diaeval times told for the first time and elab- 
orately illustrated by 101 full-page plates. 
Folio volume; Pantheon series. The romance 
of art as practiced in the great monustic 
establishments in England. Of absorbing 
interest. 


PHEIDIAS. 
By John Galen Howard. 
The Macmillan Co., Publishers $2.50 


The story of the life of one of the greatest 
sculptors of all time vitally told in blank 
verse by one of our leading American archi- 
tects. Through the whole runs the note of 
the universal. 


FAMOUS PRINTS: Masterpieces of Graphic 
Art Reproduced from Rare Originals. 
By Frank Weitenkampf. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers $30.00 


Seventy plates, 12 x 1534 inches—reproduc- 
tions of etchings, aquatints, line-engravings, 
mezzo-tints, stipple engravings, wood-cuts, 
wood engravings and lithographs. With 
introduction and critical notes by the dis- 
tinguished Curator of Prints of the New 
York Public Library. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FURNITURE. 
By Herbert Cescinsky and George Leland 
Hunter. 
Dean Hicks Co., Grand Rapids, 
Publishers $7.50 


A pictorial handbook of furniture made in 
Great Britain and the American colonies 
from the 16th to early 19th centuries. Over 
400 illustrations of typical examples. Text 
brief but full of facts. 


Ordering any of these books deduct 10 per cent from the list price 


and make checks payable to 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
BARR BUILDING, FARRAGUT SQUARE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


AMERICAN ART ANNUAL 


Votume XX VI—Just Published 


Contains 


Biographical Directory of American Artists, 
Painters, Sculptors, Illustrators, Etchers 


Art MUSEUMS AND SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


REPORTS AND STATISTICS 
PAINTINGS SouLp at AUCTION, 1928-1929 
Title, size, buyer and price 
CLOTH 8vo ILLUSTRATED PRICE $7.50 NET 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


| 
BARR BUILDING, FARRAGUT SQUARE WASHINGTON, D. C. 
| 


ITALIAN PAINTERS Ape 
of the Guide to Color by a 


RENAISSANCE Famous Portrait Painter 
by AN ARTIST TALKS 


BERNARD BERENSON ABOUT COLOR 


Four volumes in one, $4.50 
By JOSEPH CUMMINGS CHASE 
BERENSON book on Renaissance paint- 
- & ing is an event at all times. Here is ““Chase’s exposition of Color 
an edition in one volume of five impor- is the most intelligent, in- 
tant essays hitherto available only inan ex- stractives and honest thac I 
pensive four-volume set, with 16 half-tone 
illustrations and a list of the galleries in 
which important paintings hang. 


have ever come across.” 


William Andrew Mackay 
Mural Painter and Color Expert 


To all those who will see the great Italian exhibi- Clothe abe P 

tion at Burlington House, London, this winter, om ss at ae LOR AEES 

Travian PAINTERS OF THE RENAISSANCE will LICe, 1.50 
prove invaluable 


. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
| OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 440 Fourth Avenue New York City 


114 Fifth Avenue « New York 


Please mention AMERICAN MacazINE or ArT when writing to the above advertisers 


Are You a Member of 
The American Federation of Arts? 


As well as a subscriber to the Magazine? 


S ONE who appreciates art, you have the right to be a member of the 
Ae art society, The American Federation of Arts, with headquarters 
at Washington in the Barr Building overlooking Farragut Square, not 

five minutes’ walk from the White House. 


Members of the Federation enjoy many privileges. They are admitted 
without fee to art museums throughout the country, and receive special atten- 
tion on presentation of membership card. They receive the AMERICAN MaGa- 
zINE OF ArT. They have the use of the Federation as an information bureau on 
special subjects relating to art and the privilege of attending the annual con- 
vention—a notable gathering. 


Application for membership must be approved by Invitation Committee 
or recommended by a Federation member. If you are not in touch with a 
member, send in application to headquarters, and it will be submitted to the 
proper authorities. No application considered unless accompanied by remit- 
tance. The Federation reserves the right to decline any application. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP: Dues, $5.00 a year. Privileges: subscription to 
AMERICAN MaGazinE OF ArT; free admission to many art museums throughout the 
country on presentation of membership card; use at home of Package Library on Art. 


ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP: Dues, $10.00 a year. Privileges: the same as those of 
the Associate Members, and in addition the loan of portfolios of etchings and other 
original prints for examination and purchase. 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP: Dues, $100.00 a year. Privileges: all of foregoing 
and copies of Art Sales Bulletins and of Art Annual, on request. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP: One payment of $500.00. 
PERPETUAL MEMBERSHIP: $1,000.00. Can be willed. 


These three memberships are chiefly for those who generously wish to lend support 
to the organization. 


I hereby make application for membership in 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
Barr Building, Farragut Square, Washington, D. C. 


in the following class: 


UN aso La bes ahs, Mop sxsret test een ee ease $5.00 a year 
PSOUVE Scie ais iipeteinie, ostepaia apa tho Ieee =e cia So ee 10.00 a year 
SUSLARNING 5 o.oo 6-2 Pelee sin a cna anand ane Soe ee $100.00 a year 
evex(Onepayment)'* cya inet nce cae ute ee ee $500.00 
Recpetuali(cani beawilled) mae ee eee ee eee! $1,000.00 

check 


and enclose in payment of my annual dues. 


money order 


Please make checks payable to 
The American Federation of Arts 


a 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS 


PORTRAIT OF FIRA BARCHAK BY EUGENE SPEICHER. . Frontispiece 


THE RENAISSANCE OF DESIGN IN CENTRAL EUROPE, 
With Special Reference to Glass and Rugs By A. S Levetus 65 
Nine illustrations. 


AS BEDPPER LOOKING CITY............2........By Grorere B. Forp 71 


THE ART OF EDWARD BRUCE 
Enght illustrations. 
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Four illustrations. 
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THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


Bulletin of Traveling Exhibitions 


February, 1930 


Parntincs By CoNnTeMpoRARY AMERICAN Artists. St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Grovur or FLowErR PAINTINGS. 


Turrty Picrures SELECTED FRoM THE NortH SHORE Arts ASSOCIA- 
TION’s SuMMER EXxHrsBition at GLOUCESTER, Mass. 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES EXHIBITION. 
Srupies FoR Murat PAINTINGS. 


Swiss LANpscAaPp ParntTING BY Francois Gos. 


PAINTINGS FROM THE NatTIONAL ACADEMY OF DersicN. Huntsville, Tex. 


A Group or Lanpscapres, Portraits, AND Marines—LEent sy Art- 
ISTS AND. OTHERS. 


Pictures or New York. 
ONE MASTERPIECE FROM THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 
1930 WatrerR Cotor Rotary. 


PHILADELPHIA WaTER Cotor Crius’s Rotary. 

Oxford, Ohios 25425. 
Watrr CoLors FOR COLLEGES. 
Works By AMERICAN ILLUSTRATORS. 
Penci. Drawines By Ernest D. Rotu. Oxford, Ohio ............ 


EXHIBITION OF Ercurnes, LirHoGraPpHs AND ENGRAVINGS BY 
can Artists. Toledo, Ohio 
CoLLECTION oF 60 Prints. 
JAPANESE Prints. Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Ercuines AND Drawrtnes By Percy Smirn. 
Grapuic Processes Intustratep. Amherst, Mass 
Cotor Repropuctions or Famous PArntines. 
ReEpropuctions or Drawines By Otp Masters. 


Frencw Peasant Costumes. Ypsilanti, Mich 


ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION FROM THE PHILADELPHIA CuHaprer A. I. A. 


Manhattan, Kan 
CarNEGIE InstiITUTE oF TECHNOLOGY. Denton, Texas.............. 


(Other engagements pending) 


_Feb. 18—Mar. 18 


. February 
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BOX LID CUT IN BOHEMIAN CRYSTAL. 


DESIGNED BY ENA ROTTENBERG. 
BY J. AND L. LOBMEYR, VIENNA 


EXECUTED 


THE RENAISSANCE OF DESIGN 
IN CENTRAL EUROPE 


Witu SpectaL REFERENCE TO GLASS AND Rues 


BY A. S. LEVETUS 


T WAS only towards the close of the 

nineteenth century that Central Europe 
awoke from its apathy towards design in 
industrial arts. Till then manufacturers 
and public were content with old patterns 
or dished-up patterns of long ago. AlJI kinds 
- of new inventions had been put on the 
market, but inventive faculty had come to 
a dead stop as regards industrial design, 
while the relation which in former times 
had existed between the designer and the 
worker had fallen into oblivion. ‘Then came 
the awakening. It was most sudden. Vi- 
enna was the first to stir, but, once stirred, 
she became quickly active. Modern design, 


as we understand it, was born in Vienna, 
from which the movement spread in all 
directions throughout what was then Im- 
perial Austria, Germany, Hungary and else- 
where. The first impetus was given by an 


‘exhibition of English furniture and applied 


arts held at the Austrian Museum for Art 
and Industry (Oesterreichisches Museum fiir 
Kunst und Industria) in 1897, and a second 
one, at the same institution, of drawings 
and designs made by the art students in 
England, chiefly, however, the Birmingham 
School of Arts and Crafts. The result was 
wonder-working, most wonder-working when 
one comes to think that it was in the 
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governmental department for applied arts 
in the Ministry of Kultus wnd Unterricht, 
that the desire for reform in the Austrian 
schools became lively. Now there was ac- 
tivity where formerly passivity had ruled, 
and the work of reform began. The then 
Minister, Sektionschef Haerdtl, together 
with Hofrat von Scala, the then Director 
of the Oesterreichisches Museum and arranger 
of the exhibitions, at once found the right 
reformers in a group of young men, archi- 
tects and decorative artists, who had had 
the courage to break way from the tram- 
mels of the Kiinstlerhaus (Imperial Acad- 
emy) and found an Art Society of their 
own, the Vienna Secession, in whose exhi- 
bitions were brought forward the most 
important modern artists of all nationalities. 
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Among those thus introduced were: Josef 
Hoffmann, Kolo Moser, Arthur Strasser, 
Gustav Klint, Alfred Roller, later appointed 
professors of modern designs at the Vienna 
school of arts and crafts. Josef Olbrich, 
another Secessionist, was called to Darm- 
stadt by the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, others of the members to Weimar 
and a few other German cities to work out 
the new ideas. In Prague, the teaching was 
placed under the care of a Czech, and in 
Cracow under that of a Pole. Moreover, 
the Fachschulen, special schools for the 
teaching of the art industries, situated 
everywhere within the frontiers of Old 
Austria, were brought into line, the teachers 
awakened to the new thought, the man 
chosen by government to perform this task 


CRYSTAL VASE WITH RICH ENGRAVING. 
FINK. EXECUTED BY J. 


being none other than Franz Cizek, the 
great art pedagogue. So set in the great 
tide in designing for industrial purposes. 
Meanwhile in Vienna, though some few 
manufacturers set an example by producing 
modern designs, it was felt that something 
more must be done to bring the applied 


arts to attention and to make them desired 


by the public. To meet this the Wrener 
Werkstatte was founded in 1905 by just the 
same group of artists, headed by Josef Hoff- 
mann, who was appointed art director. It 
was not difficult to find craftsmen and 
women, for in Central Europe the crafts 


—had never died out as they had in England. 


Indeed, had William Morris come to these 
parts he would have found hand-looms be- 
ing worked evenly and understandingly with 


DESIGNED BY LOTTE 


ACTAEON. 
AND L. LOBMEYR, VIENNA 


SUBJECT: 


the shuttle, vegetable dyeing and all the 
other handicrafts he so much regretted as 
lost to his own country. In the Wiener 
Werkstatte all the applied arts had place, 
and the organization soon made itself felt 
as an influence, giving employment to past 
Kunstgewerbe students, and incentive to 
imaginative quality in design for the applied 
arts among which glass and hand-weaving 
were not the least. Development along 
this line in glass making was due in the 
first place to Josef Hoffmann and Kolo Moser, 
whose designs were executed by J. & L. 
Lobmeyr. But before these artists turned 
to designing glass, Kolo Moser spent six 
months in Bohemian, Josef Hoffmann in 
other glass workshops. What they wished 
to show was that it was possible to revive 
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old conditions between the handicraftsmen 
and the artists. They realized that the 
artist could only understand the work of 
the craftsmen if he knew the art of the 
craftsman; the craftsman could only per- 
form his work if he could follow the artist’s 
thoughts in creating the design. This is 
what is meant by the harmony of compre- 
hension between artist and craftsman. 

Now in Austria the two seats of the glass 
industry were at Hall and Kramsach in 
North Tyrol and in different parts of Bohe- 
mia (now a part of Czechoslovakia). The 
oldest workshops were at Hall near Inns- 
bruck, but glass industry there has long 
ceased. It is still going-on at Kramsach, 
where much beautiful work by modern 
designers is being done. Both in the Tyrol 
and Bohemia the workshops were near the 
great forests, which provided wood for the 
firing of their kilns; this was before the age 
of coal. J. & L. Lobmeyr had their work- 
shops in Bohemia, but Vienna has always 
been the distributing center. Bohemia is 
famous for its beautiful glass chiefly cut 
and engraved, and most of all for its crystal 
glass, both pure and what is known as 
Bohemian. The difference between these 
two kinds, and also the Venetian, is prima- 
rily chemical. The substance employed to 
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make the crystal pliable for Venetian glass 
is soda, for pure crystal glass lead and for 
Bohemian glass potash. Pure crystal has 
most brilliancy, but Bohemian crystal is 
hardest because of the potash, and therefore 
lends itself to deep intaglio engraving. Pure 
crystal also allows of intaglio engraving, but 
nearer the surface of the crystal. These 
differences may be easily seen at a glance 
from the reproductions here given. Mod- 
ern designs of table glass are made in both 
kinds of crystal, and other sorts of glass. 
One of the chief features of the new train- 
ing in industrial arts is the recovery of old 
techniques, as well as the invention of new 
ones. One of these old techniques was the 
making of a “muslin” glass; the adapting 
it to modern designs is the new thought. 
Little or nothing is known as to where 
“muslin” glass first originated; some say 
in England, others that it was at Winter- 
berg, a small place in the Bohemian woods. 
Knowledge of the fact that it once existed 
is due to the museums and private collec- 
tors. Old and modern “muslin” glass dif- 
fer essentially. The former is dullish on 
the surface, its texture akin to muslin fabric, 
whereas modern “‘muslin”’ glass can be made 
in a variety of designs, is lighter, more lus- 
trous, and can even be tinted by means of 
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a wash of the desired color before being 
placed in the kiln. 

“Bimini” glass is made by blowing out 
the figures, vases, etc., close to a kiln fired 
to a given temperature. It requires a large 
amount of skill to produce this dainty glass. 
Of the various other uses to which glass 
may be put in the art industries there is 
little need here to speak. 

Hand-weaving and knotting also found 
its renaissance in the modern movement. 
This craft had never died out, but the pat- 
terns made were repeated over and over 
again. There was no sense of variety in 
designs; therefore they grew fatiguing. Of 
course the true revival emanated in William 
Morris, from England, whence it spread 
to the Continent. At least this was the 
source of the idea. Modern rugs are now 
made in many places. Some that are excel- 
lent come from Schwertberg, a small village 
in Upper Austria. Their designer, Lois 
Resch, was a weaver, as was his father before 
him. The inherent feeling for art shown 
in his early drawings was recognized, with 
the result that he was sent up to the Vienna 
school of arts and crafts. His studies over, 
he returned to his native village, set up 
workshops, taught a number of girls weay- 


ing, knotting and vegetable dyeing, but until 
they were proficient to his critical mind he 
wove his own designs. His rugs are remark- 
able for originality and beauty of design, 
the evenness of the weaving, harmony in 
coloring, and for lovely soft surfaces. 

The fact that carpets and rugs may be 
designed, woven or knotted to fit in to the 
color scheme of a room has given much stim- 
ulus to modern designs for these articles, as 
for other objects of the applied arts; and it 
is interesting to know that for this reason 
they are gradually replacing oriental ones, 
so much in vogue in former days before 
the use of aniline dyes robbed them of so 
much of their luster. 

The struggle to maintain a high standard 
in design and its execution has been a hard 
one; it was only by making the most. strenu- 
ous efforts, keeping the art side in view 
with no thought of the material gain on the 
part of the artists concerned, that success 
was attaimed—the industrial world con- 
quered; not least in this conquest is the 
fact that these art-craftsmen have proved, 


_viz., that the art industries have a better 


future when the maker is alive to the nature 
of his work, even though performed by 
machine. 


A BETTER LOOKING CITY’ 


BY GEORGE B. FORD 


Vice-President, Technical Advisory Corporation, President, Federated Societies 
Planning and Parks 


HETHER you belong to the 50,000,- 

- 000 country dwellers or the 30,000,- 

000 suburbanites or the 40,000,000. city 
dwellers of America, whether you dwell in a 
seaside cottage or in a city flat, your home 
_ does not stop at your four walls. You can- 
not look out of the window or step out of 
the door without realizing that your house, 
however charming it may be, cannot alone 
satisfy your family needs. What a vast 
difference a bright attractive outlook makes! 
What jewel so rare that it does not gain by 
a proper setting. On the other hand, what 
is more depressing than the house which 
sits badly on its narrow lot, doing lockstep 
with its neighbors? The best-designed build- 


ing goes down before such a test and sinks 
discouraged into the welter. 

Yes, by all means let your home display 
your personality, but that does not mean 
that you have the right to violate the charm 
of a group of refined Colonial homes by 
thrusting into their midst your battlemented 
castle. Nor can we so offend good taste as 
to insinuate a Spanish Pueblo villa into a 
street of Cape Cod cottages. Yet how of- 
ten—unthinkingly, it is true—just such so- 
cial errors are committed. Social etiquette 
does not stop with human contacts. Sub- 
consciously, at least, we are probably aware 
of the utter dullness of so many of our resi- 
dential streets. _We feel that somehow we 


1 Written as an appendix to City Plan Report for New Rochelle, New York. 
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must break that stultifying monotony, 
whence our outstanding house; anything for 
contrast. Yes, contrast by all means, in 
its place; but successful contrast is not an 
easy thing to effect. It can be had, but 
only with art and taste. 

Why is it, too, that we insist on lining our 
homes up like so many wooden soldiers in 
endless ranks. True, we must conform, we 
must play the game, but that does not mean 
that there is not something better than the 
tiresome straight-front block. Look at the 
picturesque grouping of homes at Forest 
Hill Gardens on Long Island, or in the 
Country Club district in Kansas City, or at 
Mariemont near Cincinnati, and see the in- 
finite variety that it can lend to the street 
picture; variety with harmony. 

There is something curiously inconsistent 
in the point of view of the suburban home 
builder when he will spend many thousands 
of dollars to build a home and then wedge 
it in as tight as he can between the adjoining 
houses; his family life all exposed to the 
neighbors, with the greater risk of fire and 
the decreased light and air that such hud- 
dling implies. Unquestionably, our average 
lot is much too narrow for privacy, for safety, 
or for looks. The impossible limit is reached 
in the type of house that is going up so 
numerously in the outlying sections of New 
York—houses so close together that one can 
reach across the narrow, dark slit between 
them into the window of the neighboring 
house. This is the first great mistake that 
the suburban housemaker commits. 

The setting of the house is also of the 
utmost importance. Even a few shrubs and 
flowers and a well-kept lawn can make the 
home look as though it really belonged on 
its site and not as though it had just been 
dropped there. However, landscape archi- 
tecture goes far beyond this and has become 
a whole art in itself. Even the ordinary 
building can be made attractive the year 
round if properly ensconced among inge- 
niously grouped shrubs, plants and trees. 
The Garden Club of America, with its fasci- 
nating competitions for models of home- 
setting on typical lots, is pointing out a 
great variety of ways in which the home 
can be strikingly enhanced by its setting. 
At the same time we are learning how to 
harmonize the planting of neighboring lots 
to avoid discord and a spotty perspective. 


It has been proved by actual experiment 
that on a hot summer’s day it is often 10 
degrees cooler in Central Park than it is in 
the streets a block away. In fact, there 
seems to be no one thing that makes as much 
difference in comfort as trees around the 
house and along the street, and surely, too, 
there can be no doubt in anyone’s mind 
that there is all the difference in the world 
in the attractiveness of a tree-arched street, 
as compared with the sheer monotony of 
unrelieved buildings. Arbor Day and tree 
planting by school children are the best in- 
vestments we have ever made. 

Once our trees have grown large and hand- 
some, thanks to many years of care, along 
may come the street lighting or telephone 
linemen and ruthlessly attempt to slash 
great gashes in them to get their wires 
through. We would be in utter despair if 
we did not know that there is a practical 
way out, for the up-to-date way is to put 
the poles and wires along the rear lot lines 
in the center of the block or else to bury 
the wires in conduits under the street. Nor 
is it alone the slashing of the trees that hurts; 
there is nothing that so violates the harmony 
of the street perspective as the rude intru- 
sion of uncouth poles into the picture. The 
contrast is all the more striking when we go 
into one of the new high-class subdivisions 
and see what care and thought are given to 
every detail of street fitting—well-designed 
lighting fixtures, street name signs and even 
waste cans, attractive grass borders with 
just the right kind of sidewalks and curbing 
together, making a street that any one would 
be proud to live upon. 

The modern subdivider realizes, as he 
never realized before, that the home must 
not stop at the four walls. _ He realizes that 
it is his: duty to extend the home out into 
the yard and beyond, to amplify living. The 
result is a marked tendency all over the 
country toward wider and deeper lots and 
broader streets, and with that, too, more 
and more subdividers are providing public 
open spaces for parks, playgrounds and 
schools, or community houses. More and 
more they are planting trees and grass bor- 
ders, and in addition to all this they are 
insisting on restrictions in the deed which 
will keep up the character of the property 
and prevent unthinking abuse by a neighbor. 

Zoning gives real protection against a 


_ power. 
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harmful use of neighboring property to every 
home owner, rich and poor alike. Zoning 
is nothing more or less than a place for 
everything and-everything in its place, ex- 
tending good housekeeping to the whole 
community. 

Zoning means that business is concen- 
trated at the junctions of highways conven- 
_ lently nearby, but at the same time is segre- 

gated where it will do the least harm to the 
surrounding residential district. Such a 
grouping of business encourages the harmo- 
nious architectural treatment of the various 
buildings of the local center, so that they 
may be a treat to the eye and a real credit 
to the community. With proper design it 
even permits the effective inclusion of a 
church, a community house,-a club or a 
motion picture house. We have only to see 
the center of a village like Bronxville, or 
Forest Hills Gardens, or a store center like 
that at Upper Montclair, or the new one in 
Poughkeepsie to realize what an attractive 
asset a local center can be to any community. 

In general, it only requires a little thought 
to appreciate that these homes with their 
settings, be they in the city, suburbs or 
country, these residential streets, these sub- 
divisions, these local centers, and these play- 
grounds, parks and public buildings sum up 
into the town or the city. As they develop, 
so develops the community as a whole. 
Whatever is done for the whole town in the 
way of public improvements and planning 
for the future reflects back strikingly on each 
individual home. Town planning is merely 
a projection of home planning. The good 
of the town and the good of the home are 
one. Your home is as big as your com- 
munity. 

The City Planning Board can make plans 
for the improvement only of public property. 
Its control or influence over private property 
and private development is limited to the 
negative protection that a zoning ordinance, 
a building code and platting regulations can 
give. Unfortunately, it has no control over 
the appearance of private grounds or build- 
ings. f 

The Art Commission has no creative 
f It is at best merely a jury that 

approves or disapproves the design and ap- 

pearance of public buildings and structures. 
_It again has no control over private buildings 
or structures. 


It is true that in Europe municipal con- 
trol over the design-and appearance of pri- 
vate structures is current and effective. The 
strikingly ordered and harmonious appear- 
ance of the streets of European cities is the 
result of this control. So far the American 
courts have not admitted that we can con- 
trol the appearance of buildings and grounds 
except by paying for it. It is true that an 
act was passed in 1927 in California which 
does give legal authority for architectural 
control, although it has not yet been tested 
out in the courts. It says in part that the 
City Plan shall be made with the general 
purpose of harmonious development of the 
municipality or county and its environs 
which will, in accordance with present and 
future needs, best promote the amenities of 
life, good civic design and arrangement and 
the improvement and control of architecture 
and general embellishment of the area under 
the jurisdiction of the Planning Commission. 

In Santa Barbara, after the earthquake 
and fire, an architectural jury was estab- 
lished by ordinance to which the designs 
for the facades of all new buildings had to 
be submitted before the owner could receive 
a building permit. This jury passed upon 
the designs for over 2,000 buildings before 
the ordinance was declared unconstitutional. 
However, public sentiment has carried on 
this control in large measure through moral 
persuasion. 

In the-city of St. Charles, Ill., the new 
Building Code provides: 


“Section 96: Every building hereafter erected 
or altered in the city of St. Charles shall be so 
designed and arranged as to be suitable in its 
neighborhood, and the architectural committee 
provided in Section 4 shall be the judge of this 
matter in passing upon plans submitted with 
applications for permit. It is not contemplated 
that material additional cost may be required to 
conform to this regulation, but that the design, 
arrangement and placement of the building shall 
be the best possible without adding materially to 
the cost thereof.” 


This has not yet been tested out in the 
courts. 

It is well known that many of the leading 
subdivisions in the country have their own 
architectural juries, of which the most nota- 
ble example is Palos Verdes in California. 
It is the duty of these juries to see that 
every building and structure harmonizes 
with its surroundings and is in good taste. 
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All of this is a long step forward. However, 
while we are waiting for the constitutional 
authority to appoint official architectural 
juries for our cities and towns, there is much 
that can be accomplished by private initia- 
tive and endeavor. Perhaps the most fa- 
mous exaniple of this is the Fifth Avenue As- 
sociation in New York City, which by force 
of public opinion has had a marked influence 
on preserving the dignity and harmony of 
the avenue. Such street associations al- 
ready exist in several California cities, along 
Carnegie Avenue in Cleveland, in Durham, 
N. C., and-elsewhere. The initiative is apt 
to come from the Chamber of Commerce, or 
from a real estate board, or from one of the 
service clubs. In any case, it has a very 
real function to perform in persuading those 
who are building that it is to their advan- 
tage to build and develop their grounds in 
harmony with the general street picture. 

This implies the creation of an architec- 
tural board of advice or control. The Wash- 
ington Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects has created an Advisory Coun- 
cil there on which various Washington archi- 
tects serve in rotation. Public opinion has 
induced a surprisingly large number of own- 
ers building in Washington to submit their 
designs to this voluntary jury for their ad- 
vice. The effect is already marked. 

In most cities such a jury could probably 
be appointed to best advantage by the Art 
Commission and the Planning Board work- 
ing in collaboration with the local chapter 
of the Institute of Architects and perhaps 
a Civic Development Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

If such a jury were to be created for several 
principal streets in the city, its first duty 
would be to prepare a rough scheme for the 
harmonious development of each street— 
something to work to—such as has been 
done, as, for example, for the extension of 
the Albany Post Road through the heart 
of Poughkeepsie, New York. It is highly 
desirable that the Chamber of Commerce or 
the Street Association should finance the 
relatively small cost of making these gen- 
eral schemes for the development of the 
streets, and it is to be hoped that a way 
might be found whereby the architects who 
prepared the general scheme might be re- 
tained by individual builders along the 
streets in some consulting capacity. 


In any case the creation of architectural 
juries and the influencing of public opinion 
to the point where it becomes the thing for 
builders to submit their designs to the jury 
is one of the most worth-while ideals that 
any city can set up. The tawdriness of the 
average city street is appalling. By con- 
trast the appeal of a harmoniously designed 
street is most striking. The well-designed 
street need cost no more; in fact may cost 
less than the helter-skelter street. All it 
needs to shift from chaos to order, from 
ugliness to beauty, is good taste and good 
will. There is plenty of both in every com- 
munity. All that it needs to start the move- 
ment is cooperative action on the part of a 
few public servants. There is nothing that 
can go farther toward assurmg the good- 
looking town than the creation of an archi- 
tectural jury backed by public opinion. 


REGIONAL MEETING, SANTA FE 


The Third Regional Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts held West of the 
Mississippi is announced for April 16, 17 
and 18 at Santa Fe, New Mexico. Hotel 
La Fonda will be headquarters, and there 
all of the sessions will take place. 

Professor Paul H. Grummann, the Federa- 
tion’s Western representative, is in charge, 
and at the opening session will present the 
subject of “Western Problems.” At other 
sessions there will be distinguished speakers 
on “The Art of the Indians of the South- 
west,” and “History and Spirit of the South- 
western Movement.” “Museum Problems” 
will be presented by James Chillman, Jr., 
Director of the Museum of Fine Arts of 
Houston, Texas; Gertrude Moore, of the 
University of Nebraska; Professor John S. 
Ankeney, Director of the Dallas Art Asso- 
ciation; Mrs. Charles George and Mr. Frank 
Atwood Almy, of the Art Institute of Omaha; 
and Samuel Heavenrich and Helen W. Har- 
vey of the Denver Art Museum. 

One session will be chiefly devoted to 
Civic Art. “Beautifying the Right of Way”’ 
will be presented by a representative of one 
of the leading Western railroads; “Suburban 
Planning” by Myron Hunt, distinguished 
California architect. The program will be 
concluded with a session at which “‘ Modern 
Art and its Relation to Modern Education” 
will be presented by experts. 
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THE ART OF EDWARD BRUCE 


N EXHIBITION of paintings by Ed- 

ward Bruce, shown at the Reinhardt 
Galleries, New York, last December was, 
in the midst of many exhibitions set forth at 
that time in the City of Exhibitions, of ex- 
ceptional note. It was the first that Edward 
Bruce had held in this country and it fol- 
lowed close on the heels of an award made to 
him by the Carnegie Institute for his paint- 
ing of a blossoming pear tree, shown in 
the International Exhibition at Pittsburgh. 
Furthermore, word had come last season 
from abroad that an American artist by this 
name had held an exhibition in Paris and 
that practically every work shown therein 
had been sold. To those who knew the dis- 
inclination of Parisians to purchase the 
works of artists of other countries than their 


own, this report took on the aspect of those 
airy but enchanting nothings which for lack 
of better name are termed “fairy tales.” 
To investigate and establish the fact of such 
tales is an undertaking eschewed by all but 
the very drab-minded. Therefore a distinct 
glamor of romance hung over the announce- 
ment of an exhibition im New York of the 
works of Edward Bruce—a glamor which 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred would 
have insured disappointment; but did not in 
this instance. To the contrary the skeptical 
visitor upon arrival became the convinced 
advocate before departure. 

Mr. Bruce’s paintings are distinctly indi- 
vidual—paradoxically archaic and modern. 
His compositions are as simple as those of a 
child but his renditions have every evidence 
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of mature understanding. For the most 
part he seems to have chosen to paint broad, 
panoramic views of Italian landscape. — His 
works are primarily subjective—that which 
he has seen has interested him and he makes 
it of interest to the beholder. But his in- 
terest does not end with things seen; it ex- 
tends to things felt, and he paints the one in 
such wise that it is bound to produce, 
through natural reaction, the other pleasur- 
able emotion. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Bruce has been 
influenced by study and knowledge of Ori- 
ental painting. But he has not apparently 
allowed this influence to dominate his vision. 
His paintings are essentially Occidental in 
flavor. His method is distinctly that of sim- 
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plification. He uses few and rather subtle 
colors, his greens for the most part running 
to gray, and he puts special emphasis on 
plane, dropping across his broad landscapes, 
as 1t were, a series of gauze screens, represent- 
ing not only successive distances but the 
interposition of atmosphere. ‘There is in 
Edward Bruce’s transcriptions of landscape 
a reticent and elusive note. Primarily they 
are decorative compositions but secondarily 
they are imaginative paintings into which 
the observer may read whatever interpreta- 
tion he will. They are pictorial and realistic, 
but they are not imitative either of nature 
or of the work of others. They are not win- 
dows through which one sees the world, 
although in very fact they are the world as 
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the painter has seen it, and it has appealed 
to him. They are the works of one who ob- 
viously loves nature and is sensitive to her 
changing moods. It is not the dazzling sun- 
light of Italy that Mr. Bruce shows us, but 
more often gray days in the hills—not the 
intimate close touch of nature but the dis- 
tant view—peace provoking—that kind of 
view which lifts one above the little things 
of life and brings serenity. They are the 
works of one of quiet mind, who paints, one 
may suppose, for the sheer love of painting. 
And yet these works of detachment and re- 
pose are peculiarly and particularly modern 
in style and treatment, that is when we 
accept as tokens of modernity simplifica- 
tion, structural vigor, inherent vitality. 
Though akin to the archaic works of the 
great Orientalists and by no means divorced 
from the “great tradition,” these paintings 
are an individualistic and personal expres- 
sion, different from that which has gone be- 
fore. One finds in them the elements now 
stressed in music—rhythm, tonal shading— 
a suggestion of the casual but beneath it 
structural strength, comprehension of that 
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which is basic—a composition well designed. 

It should not be thought, however, that 
Mr. Bruce’s paintings are all of a kind, for 
they are not. The thirty-eight included in 
his exhibition in New York were all painted 
during the past two years, the majority in 
Italy but some in France. To discover 
which were which, it was not necessary to 
glance at the catalogue. Though rendered 
in a similar manner, these pictures set forth 
consciously and convincingly the character- 
istics of each country. Happily included in 
the catalogue were also one or two still-life 
studies—a bowl of tulips reproduced here- 
with, and one or two compositions in which 
fruit was the chief feature. Probably the 
rendition of these studies was more modern 
in manner than that of any of the land- 
scapes, but such being the case they merely 
evidenced the artist’s greater versatility. 
Witnessing to his keen decorative sense and 
sensitive understanding of the value of color 
was the painting, “An Italian Garden,” 
somewhat similar to the picture which was 
honored in the International Exhibition at 
Pittsburgh, but on the other hand quite 
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different. In the painting of “The Pear 
Tree” the treatment is naturalistic—the 


white blossoms are silhouetted against a 
gray sky; in the painting “An Italian Gar- 
den,”’ the tree which likewise has the center 


of the composition is given formal setting 


and its deep pink blossoms have a back- 


ground of dark green foliage—very effective. 
But in both of these pictures one catches a 
_ glimpse of an influence exerted by the Italian 


primitives—an interesting evidence of how 
the two great rivulets flowing down different 
periods in widely separated parts of the 
world—China and Italy—naturally came 
together into the one great stream of tra- 
ditional beauty. 

But who is Edward Bruce? In an excellent 


‘and appreciative article published some 


months ago in The Arts, Helen Appleton 
Read has told us that he is a New Yorker, 
his family for nine generations having made 
that city their home. ‘He went,” she says, 


“to Columbia, played tackle on the ’varsity 


foot-ball team, studied law and later went 
into banking, which took him to first the 
Philippines and later to China. He lived in 
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China some ten or twelve years. And from 
having in his boyhood been a pupil for a 
brief time of J. Francis Murphy he made the 
aesthetic broad jump of becoming a con- 
noisseur and collector of Chinese. (A col- 
lection of his Chinese paintings and objets 
dart is in the Metropolitan Museum.’’).. . 
“Business interests,” Mrs. Read continues, 
“were constantly sending him back and 
forth between this country and the east. 
During his trips to America he augmented 
his Chinese collection by buying contempo- 
rary American art of modernistic type and 
Italian primitives. During one of his trips 
he came in contact with Maurice Sterne. 
Incidentally he had been doing a little paint- 
ing. He showed his work to Sterne and 
Sterne, impressed by the talent and original- 
ity evidenced in the work, advised him to 
go on. With the result that Edward Bruce 
yielded to his long suppressed urge to be a 
painter, gave up business, and went with his 
wife to Anticoli, Italy, Sterne’s present home. 
He has made Anticoli his headquarters for 
the last three years.” 

So there it is—a business man and a 
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traveler become an artist because of the 
irresistible urge, and become all the better 
artist because of his broad knowledge and 
understanding of life, not in a small locality, 
but in the world at large, because of his 
background of general education and of his 
intellectual grasp of things seen—an artist 


inheriting from the ancient Chinese masters 
and from the great Italian primitives, and 
set on fire, as it were, by a modern master. 
But one wise enough, or perhaps too talented 
to lose or submerge his own personality in 
that of others. This, if we judge aright, is 
Edward Bruce. L. M. 
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THE SOUTHERN STATES ART LEAGUE 


BY ETHEL HUTSON 


Secretary-Treasurer 


EADERS of Tue American MaGazine 

or Art may not all be able to look back 
upon the days before the American Federa- 
tion of Arts was established, but a- perusal 


of the latest Annual Report gives a fairly . 


clear picture of the amazing progress which 
American art has made in the twenty years 
since the formation of that body with its con- 
structive program of aid to artists and to art- 
lovers. Those of us who can remember still 
farther back, to a generation which seemed 
to care nothing at all for American art, but 
looked on “Art with a capital A” as some- 
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thing essentially foreign, and generally 
French, find it hard to make the younger 
generation realize that that time was only 
thirty or forty years ago. Today American 
art is recognized and fostered and admired— 
and purchased—to a degree that would have 
seemed incredible to the artists and the pub- 
he of the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Many factors have been at work in this 
revolution of taste, but no unprejudiced ob- 
server can deny that the American Federa- 
tion of Arts has been one of these factors, 
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with its annual meetings, its traveling exhi- 
bitions, and its critical and biographical con- 
tributions to public information through the 
pages of its magazine. 

Something of what the American Federa- 
tion of Arts has done for the art of the United 
States as a whole, the Southern States Art 
League is attempting—a long way off—to 
do for the more needy art of the South, so 
long a sufferer from economic and social de- 
pression,from political rancors,from geograph- 
ical isolation, lack of leisure, lack of contacts 
with older civilizations, lack of encourage- 
ment and opportunity. 

Without attempting to duplicate or to 
rival the work of the National organization, 
but merely supplementing it in the southern 
field—where there is so much preliminary 
work to be done before the state of the fine 
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arts can approach that of more favored sec- 
tions of the country—the Southern States 
Art League has undertaken a simple but 
definite program—to encourage art and its 
appreciation in the South. Formed nine 
years ago, with the idea of bringing together 
the scattered artists and art lovers of this 
section, it has consistently endeavored to 
make southern communities better acquaint- 
ed with the art workers of their own and 
other southern states. To this end it has 
held its annual conventions and exhibitions 
in such centers as Charleston, Memphis, 
New Orleans, Houston, Savannah, Atlanta, 
Birmingham, and San Antonio; and sent out 
from these, each year since 1923, circulating 
exhibitions to cities and towns throughout 
the southern states. 


With the purpose of encouraging latent 
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talent and bringing out the work of undis- 
covered genius, prizes are offered and certifi- 
cates of merit have been awarded for the 
past three years. 

To meet the demand—a constantly in- 
creasing demand—for more information on 
southern art and artists, the League has 
gathered data on the lives and work of its 
active members, and brief statements em- 
bodying the salient facts about its exhibitors 
accompany the traveling exhibitions for use 
by clubs and colleges, libraries and the press. 

President Ellsworth Woodward, re-elected 
at the Ninth Annual Convention in San 
Antonio, Texas, last April, holds firmly to 
his belief that the League has a mission 
which, for breadth and importance, can be 
evaluated only by those who look into the 
future and judge its possibilities by past 


history. Realizing that art in the South 
stands today at very much the same point 
of neglect that American art stood, in the 
last forty years of the nineteenth century, 
he looks for a change to come about by 
means similar to those which have wrought 
so great an improvement in the larger field. 
More and better training and opportunities 
for artists, more appreciation from the pub- 
lic—these are the two factors which, as he 
sees the situation, are needed. 

Uniting the efforts of individual artists, 
art schools, local and state art associations, 
and other organizations and individuals inter- 
ested in the growth of culture and the fine 
arts in this region, the Southern States Art 
League has grown from a membership of 
less than 100 to one of more than 600. This 
rather phenomenal increase in membership 
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is due chiefly to the activity of the “Central 
Membership Committee” formed five years 
ago, of which Mrs. Lovett of Texas is chair- 
man, with representatives in various states: 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Maryland, and the 
District of Columbia. It is the hope of this 
committee to have representatives from each 
southern state at work soon, and Mrs. Lovett 
has already begun to organize her own 
state, with representatives in Dallas, Austin, 
San Antonio, Houston, and other centers of 
art interest, to cooperate with her, as the 
central committee cooperates with the sec- 
retary-treasurer at the headquarters, 7321 
Panola Street, New Orleans. Thus the 
League has enlisted, among its active mem- 
bers, 482 strong, almost every artist in the 
South who is actively engaged in the practice 
of art. Its sustaining membership of 108 
contains 48 organizations, of which 12 are 
art schools or art departments of colleges. 

Cooperating with the League, many of 
these member organizations, and a number 
of others which have not yet joined it, have 
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for the past six years been sponsoring the 
showing of the circuit exhibitions in various 
cities and towns, from Louisville, Kentucky, 
and Lexington, Virginia, to Orlando, Florida, 
and San Antonio and Lubbock, Texas. 

The Seventh Circuit Exhibition, which 
was sent out from the Ninth Annual Exhi- 
bition in San Antonio, Texas, last May, is in 
two sections, as the two previous circuits 
have been, so as to fill a larger number of 
engagements. Thus the Seventh “A Group,” 
made up of larger pictures, was shown in the 
Western Kentucky Teachers’ College at 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, in June; while 
the Seventh “B Group” was exhibited in 
the Lauren Rogers Library in Laurel, Missis- 
sippi, by the Eastman Memorial Foundation. 
Both groups hung in the Birmingham Public 
Library during July and August, but in Sep- 
tember they separated to visit several state 
fairs in Alabama, Tennessee, and Missis- 
sippl. In December they were again shown 
together in the Museum of Fine Arts of 
Houston, Texas. 

Though only about sixty or seventy pic- 
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tures are shown in these circuit exhibitions 
—out of the total in the annual exhibitions, 
which approach 200—they are carefully 
chosen so as ta be as representative as 
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possible of the art of the entire South, and 
of the styles of different schools. At least 
a dozen different states are represented 
among the forty or fifty artists whose work 
is selected from these hung in the annual 
show, and portraits, landscapes, marines, 
flower studies, decorative design, oils .and 
water colors, drawings, etchings, and other 
prints may be seen among them. Some are 
conservative, some modern, some academic, 
others extremely individualistic. 


This has been true of preceding circuit 
and annual exhibitions. What characterizes 
the current exhibition is the greater number 
of distinctly southern subjects shown; and 
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no doubt this is due to the policy adopted by 
the League for the past four or five years, of 
encouraging southern artists to choose sub- 
jects from their own environment, and offer- 
ing a special prize for the best painting in 
any medium of a typical southern subject. 
William P. Silva, first vice-president, who 
has given this prize for the past two seasons, 
expressed keen gratification that it was 
awarded this year to young Clarence Millet, 
a Louisiana painter who has consistently 
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chosen his subjects in the countryside where 
he grew up, or in the streets of New Orleans 
where he makes his home. 

Equally southern is the severely simple 
painting of ‘“Negro Quarters, Boone Hall,” 
by Emma S. Gilchrist of Charleston, South 
Carolina; and so is the water color of ““Wash- 
ladies’ Row” by Ellsworth Woodward, which 
was awarded the prize offered for the third 
time by Alice Ravenel Huger Smith of 
Charleston for the best water color, “The 
Great Oak,” by Mr. Silva himself; and many 
other landscapes from the Gulf Coast or the 
Atlantic, from Texas prairies and Tennessee 
mountains, are also characteristically south- 
ern. 

Southern types may also be noted in 
many of the figure and portrait studies, such 
as Linley Munson Tonkin’s ancient Okla- 
homa negro, “The Rt. Hon. Jacob Beavers 
—Freed at 32,” which won honorable men- 
tion, and a silver medal designed by Mary 
Bonner of San Antonio; and to a less degree 
in the ‘Portrait of Mrs. J. R. Baker” by 
Arthur Bairnsfather, awarded the San An- 
tonio Art League portrait prize. 

Even more emphatically southern are some 
of the sketchy little water colors like “Ol 
Anne” by Sue Joy and Elizabeth O’Neill 
Verner’s etchings of “Church Street” and 
**Venders, Charleston.” 

There are a number of other “southern 
subjects” in the exhibition, though there are 
not lacking paintings made abroad, in Mex- 
ico, in California, and in New England, or 
the Middle West. Among the southern 
scenes are “Tarpon Sponge Boats,” by 
Lou-Ellen Chattin; ‘Mardi Gras, Mobile,” 
by Edmond de Celle; “Getting the Glory 
Power,” by Florence Brown Joslyn; and 
“Down in Mississippi,” by Sarah K. Smith. 

There has been no attempt as yet to cir- 
culate sculpture and the artistic crafts, 
miniatures, or other classes of work which 
present special problems in shipping or in 
display. Conditions, Mr. Woodward be- 
lieves, are not sufficiently standardized in 
the various cities and towns of the South for 
such objects of art to be safely sent out in a 
general circuit, but they are admitted to the 
annual exhibitions whenever these are held 
in cities which can provide the necessary 
equipment, and this year these classes of 
work will be specially featured in the Tenth 


Annual Exhibition, which will take place in 
the headquarters city, New Orleans, in | 
April, 2nd-4th. The Isaac Delgado Museum | 
of Art, where the exhibition will take place, 
is well equipped with pedestals for sculpture | 
and with cases for the crafts. The museum 
is one of four New Orleans organizations, 
members of the League, which will entertain | 
also the Southern Section of the American 
Association of Museums, meeting, according | 
to custom since its organization, in the same 
city as the League, and during the same | 
week. 


At the Philadelphia Art Alliance in Jan- 
uary was held a first showing in America of 
Violet Oakley’s Geneva Drawings—sketches 
and portraits made during the Eighth, Ninth 
and Tenth Assemblies of the League of Na- 
tions, together with recent European work 
by Edith Emerson. The Geneva Drawings 
are to be shown at the Grand Central Art 
Galleries, New York, in February. 


A remarkable exhibition of Decorative 
Arts comprising over 700 items was shown 
at the National Arts Club, New York, dur- 
ing the month of December. This exhibition 
included pottery, glass, bookbinding, jew- 
elry, silver and pewter ware, mural paint- 
ings, woven fabrics, embroideries, silk murals 
and mural decorations, fine hand printing, 
ete., etc., all by American craftsmen, the 
majority resident in or near New York. 
The exhibition owed its existence to Maud 
M. Mason, herself an accomplished crafts- 
man, as well as a well-known painter of 
flowers and still life. To an extraordinary 
measure this exhibition, well assembled, 
beautifully set forth, gave indication of the 
well-being and development of the handi- 
crafts in this country today. 


A directory of the Museums of France— 
Musées de France—art, archaeological, his- 
torical and industrial, has just been issued 
by the International Museums Office, Insti- 
tute of International Cooperation of the 
Society of the League of Nations. It is a 
small pamphlet of 170 pages. The listing 
is by cities and towns, and in each instance 
brief data is given. Copies may be obtained 
from the office of publication, 2 Rue de 
Montpensier, Paris. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
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SECTION OF MURAL PAINTING FOR CLEVELAND TERMINAL 


JULES GUERIN’S MURALS 
CLEVELAND TERMINAL, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ULES GUERIN has lately completed a 

series of seven large mural panels for the 
Cleveland Terminal Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio, five of which are reproduced herewith. 
These panels, lunette in shape, represent 
the four elements—(1) Water, (2 and 3) Air, 
(5 and 6) Earth and (7) Fire. The fourth 


‘and center panel, the major section of which 


is reproduced above, represents Commerce 
and Industry, largely dependent upon the 


‘elements and particularly appropriate to the 


purposes for which the building, the wall of 
which it adorns, was erected. An idea of the 
size of these panels can be had by a knowl- 


edge that the figures shown therein are 


approximately life size, but to realize the 
colorful quality and effectiveness of the 
works one must see the originals. 


Jules Guerin, it will be remembered, has 
to his credit the two superb murals in the 
Lincoln Memorial at Washington—works 
which were epoch-marking in the history and 
development of mural painting in this coun- 
try both on account of individuality of con- 
ception and manner of rendering. The gigan- 
tic maps which adorn the walls of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Station in New York were 
also his work. Besides which, he has pro- 
duced decorations for the Federal Reserve 
Bank, San Francisco, the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company, Chicago, the Liberty Me- 
morial, Kansas City, Mo., and the Union 
Trust Company, Cleveland. He was Di- 
rector of Color, Panama-Pacific Exposition, 


San Francisco, in 1915. 
L. M. 
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NORCROSS ROOM, FITCHBURG ART CENTER, FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 


FITCHBURG’S NEW ART CENTER 


BY ETHEL B. JONES 


HE Fitchburg Art Center, which opened 

last April, owes its existence to Miss 

Eleanor Norcross, a Fitchburg citizen, who 

spent much of her life abroad, yet kept her 
native city always in her thoughts. 

A pioneer among American painters in 
Paris, where Alfred Stevens was her teacher, 
Miss Norcross was accorded exhibitions in 
the Arts Décoratifs and the Salon d’ Automne 
in 1924, the year after-her death, and in 
1926 in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
Now these paintings are the property of the 
Fitchburg Art Center, which exhibits some 
of them permanently in a gallery known as 
the Norcross Room, along with French fur- 
niture and ceramics which echo the pictures; 
for the subjects are, for the most part, 
glimpses in the Arts D écoratifs of the Louvre. 

Impressed with the usefulness and charm 
of the European provincial museums, Miss 
Norcross decided to collect objects that 
would form a nucleus for such an organiza- 
tion in her own city. In the early days of 
collecting in the field of the decorative arts, 
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which seemed to her closer to the experience 
of those for whom the collection was chiefly 
formed, she was able to gather many exam- 
ples of china, pottery, textiles, and furniture, 
as well as a distinguished group of Japanese 
prints. 

For housing the collection, the trustees 
selected a barn which was being used as a 
garage. The building was well situated and 
made of solid brick, plaster and half-timber 
construction, ideally suited to the Associa- 
tion’s needs. Its French provincial flavor 
harmonized admirably with the many French 
objects in the collection, and a playroom 
already there provided shelter for the chil- 
dren’s classes till the remodelling could be 
accomplished. Here Mrs. Lowell H. Milli- 
gan, the first director, started the Saturday 
classes that have continued from that time. 
The educational work of the Art Center is 
indeed perhaps its most significant function, 
for in a small manufacturing city the future 
importance and growth of a museum lies in 
its intelligent use by that city, which is to 
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be achieved only by bringing as great a 
proportion of its children as possible in con- 
tact with the Art Center and its collections, 
regarded from a crgative standpoint. 

Out of this stable the architects, Howe, 
Manning and Almy of Boston, shaped a 
building of remarkable charm and individu- 
ality. True to modern museum principles, 
there is no architectural trim to the interior. 
The walls are light and neutral in color 
affording great flexibility of interior arrange- 
ment. _ 

The building is entered by a vestibule, to 
the left of which is the director’s office. A 
main hallway, tiled, where one finds some 
of the treasures of the Norcross collection— 
a piece of Franco-Flemish tapestry, an 
Italian cassone of the sixteenth century, and 
some lovely bits of carving—is flanked by 
four galleries. These are given respectively 
to Prints, to Oriental objects, to American 
furniture and various loan exhibitions, and 
ito Miss Norcross’ paintings and French 
objets d’art—the Norcross Room. Upstairs 
is the main exhibition gallery, lit by an 
artificial skylight. The made-over play- 
‘room serves as a lecture room as well as 
children’s classroom. In the library the 
small collection of books look across at the 
'shelves where china is temporarily stored, 
| Chinese porcelain rubbing shoulders with 
| pink luster or Italian majolica. 

Already the activities of the new Art 
“Center have been manifold. The opening 
‘exhibition, ranging from Largilli¢re and 
‘Romney to Bellows and Brangwyn, was 
loaned by Vose Galleries, Boston. (This 
‘was followed by a one-man show by a local 
i painter, Donald B. Barton, then by a print 
‘show from Goodspeed’s, Boston.) A sum- 
‘mer exhibition of contemporary paintings 
by North Shore artists filled the main gal- 
lery with oils and the downstairs one with 


water colors. Gallery talks and various lec- 


tious programme. Reproductions of mod- 
ern paintings lent by Rudolf Lesch, British 
Posters from the Art Center, New York, a 
triple exhibition of the oil paintings of 
Arthur Gibbes Burton, the bronzes of 
Richard H. Recchia, and the water colors 
of a local painter, Charles Austin, a Decem- 
ber Block Print show of great variety, com- 
bined with the drawings of George William 
Eggers, represent our programme up to the 
present time. Professor Cizek’s Viennese 
pupils’ work was here in January, and 
now we have a show from the New 
England Society of Contemporary Art. 
Nor have we forgotten, in our zeal to pre-—- 
sent the art of today, the importance of 
exhibiting that of yesterday. It will be our 
aim also to reflect the various interests 
about us by such exhibitions as that of 
posters held last fall. 

In our educational work we pursue the 
policy of maximum cooperation with exist- 
ing organizations; school children have come 
with their teachers for special talks, and 
different groups have asked to meet here 
for a lecture by the director. For adults, 
courses have been held in pencil sketching, 
oil painting, and design, by people not on 
the museum staff—which numbers three at 
present. 

Much remains to be done to the Norcross 
collection before it will be in its most useful 
shape. Study collections will be formed 
from objects too fragmentary for permanent 
exhibition. 

For what has been and is now being ac- 
complished we owe great debts of gratitude 
to Mr. Paul J. Sachs, whose address at the 
formal opening was a mark of the unfailing 
interest he has shown from the first, and 
to the members of the Fogg Museum staff 
who have so generously given of their time; 
to Mr. Eggers, helpful at all times, who 
has lent us his work; and to the others 
at the Worcester Museum who have inspired 


{ures were given at the Museum, some at 
the request of special organizations, some 
open to the public, in addition to the regu- 
lar educational work for the children. From 
the summer of 1928 until August, 1929, 
Miss Antoinetta Forrester was director. 
‘Her energy and enthusiasm was invaluable 
in making friends for the Art Center in the 
city and giving people a vision of what an 
_ Art Center might mean to Fitchburg. 
_ This autumn we have started an ambi- 


our educational work and furnished us with 
lantern slides, luxuries we cannot at present 
possess, for our talks and story hours. 

Well do we realize that we have but made 
a beginning, but our hopes are high, and 
it is our purpose to fulfill our name as far as 
lies in our power, to be in the truest sense 
the Fitchburg Art Center. But surely the 
beginning made is good; the ambition 
worthy. 
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“THE PETERBOROUGH IDEA” 


In the present day of rush and riot, of 
murderous competition and loud-voiced pub- 
licity, it is easy to forget the idea back of 
institutions, the little seed from which great 
things have sprung. When life is a scramble 
for existence from dewy morn to darkening 
eve we do not always have time to go be- 
neath the surface. We are so busy, like 
the Queen in “Alice,” running as hard as 
we can in order to stay where we are. 

Occasionally, however, in the midst of the 
welter and excitement, comes a seasonable 
reminder, like the wind from the hills or 
across the sea—life-giving, refreshing, sta- 
bilizing. Such was an editorial entitled 
“The Peterborough Idea,” published in the 
New York Times when a concert was given 
in the great metropolis by a group of leading 
musicians for the benefit of the Peterborough 
Colony. It was as follows: 

“The Peterborough Colony, in whose be- 
half a musical benefit is to be given on Mon- 
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day night, has a fine advertisement in those 
who have been its guests. Among those 
whom it lists are Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
Thornton Wilder, Stephen Vincent Benet 
and Willa Cather. Eight Pulitzer Prize 
awards have fallen to those who have spent, 
in Thornton Wilder’s phrase, “long tranquil 
days among the pines,’ where Edward Mac- 
Dowell’s genius is always resident although 
the man himself is absent. 

“Mr. Robinson said of it, after his experi- 
ence there, that it is ‘the worst loafing place 
in the world.’ He makes clear, too, that it 
is not a school, or a sanitarium, or a summer 
resort, or an experiment in misapplied ethics; 
nor is it a retreat intended ‘to foster the 
*‘promise’’’ of “a few indigent neophytes or to 
soothe the shattered hopes of a few indigent 
wrecks.’ It is a workshop, in favoring en- 
vironment, for those who have already ac- 
chieved ‘something that contemporary criti- 
cism believes to be important.’ That is the 
succinct statement of the purpose which was 
in the mind of its founder. 

“To that purpose the ‘Colony’ remains 
true—though it has grown from MacDowell’s 
log cabin with fifty acres about it into 
twenty-two studios with many dwelling 
houses in the midst of five hundred acres 
of woodland and a farm of one hundred 
acres—a forest home of creative art. If 
further argument for its maintenance were 
needed than the artistic fruit it has borne, 
it is furnished in this observation of one who 
‘has made his own art of poetry’: 

“For the world must have its art or the world 
will be no fit place for man to live in; and the 
artist must have his opportunity or his art will 
die and the artist will die with it. 

“With such places within reach, the true ; 
artist will find an opportunity to make 
even the crowded parts of the world fit to 
live in.” 

Would that the quotation which we have 
ventured to italicize might be adopted by 
every art organization in the land as its 
raison d’étre, and impressed on the mind 
and heart of every school child and college 
student. It is not only a splendid idea but 
profoundly true. And it brings to mind what 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler said some years 
ago at a memorable dinner given in Wash- 
ington by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects: “The only things that do not pass in 
this transitory world are art and ideas.” 
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NOTES 


Trouble over a Tarbell, 
endemic for eight years, 
seemed to be in prospect 
of more or less happy set- 
tlement as a glad New Year broke upon the 
Hub of the Universe. <A likeness of former 
Governor (now Senator) David I. Walsh, 
made for the State House by Edmund C. 
Tarbell, first president of the Guild of Bos- 
ton Artists, was considered a long time ago 
by the Massachusetts Art Commission, con- 
sisting of Charles R. Greco, Walter Gilman 
Page, Cyrus E. Dallin, H. Dudley Murphy 
and Frederick W. Coburn. Some minor 
changes were suggested by this board as 
likely to make the portrait universally ac- 
ceptable. These the artist declined to make, 
and the canvas remained year after year in 
‘his studio. Then, after intervention of Sen- 
ator Walsh, who expressed himself as satis- 
fied with the work, and after formulation 
and publication of Representative Roland 
Sawyer’s resolution designed to override the 
Art Commission, together with an accom- 
paniment of charges of religious and racial 
bias, the case had such front-page publicity 
as the sensational Boston press loves to ac- 
cord to a controversy. Mr. Coburn had 
previously resigned from the Commission. 
Mr. Page happening to resign in December 
last, as he had long intended to do, his action 
was construed as disapproval of an alleged 
“milk and water” policy of the Commission 
which had receded from its original position 
and said it would receive the canvas, wheth- 
er with or without the recommended changes. 

The issue that then remained in deadlock 
for some weeks was whether Mr. Tarbell 
should send the portrait to the State House 
or whether the Art Commission must send 
For it. 

Well, Boston since Tea Party days has 
been famous for teapot tempests! 

Other hard feeling was engendered in Bos- 
ton of the taut nerves when an announce- 
ment of the new Boston Society for Con- 
temporary Art, prior to its first exhibition 
at the Art Club, December 23 to January 11, 


BOSTON 
HAPPENINGS 


stated as raison d’étre for the society that 


Boston heretofore had had no places where 
such art could be seen except at Mrs. Pan- 
coast’s new gallery and at the Harvard Soci- 


ety for Contemporary Art in Cambridge. 
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This was manifestly unjust to the Museum 
of Fine Arts, friendly to exhibitions of mod- 
ern art since about 1914; to Grace Horne’s 
Gallery and Doll & Richards, neither of 
them suppressive of modernistic works. An 
apologetic note from Charles Hopkinson, 
able president of the new society, somewhat 
allayed the rancors preceding the opening of 
the exhibition—one which, though it con- 
tained pieces by most of the local exponents 
of modernism, shocked not even Bostonese 
grandmothers. It contained capital can- 
vases by Messrs. Hopkinson, Pepper, Cut- 
ler and Marion Monks Chase, together with 
others more recently of national repute, as 
Harry N. Redman, composer and music 
teacher, who without previous academic 
training has broken into the Carnegie Inter- 
national, Pennsylvania Academy, Chicago 
Art Institute and other national art shows. 

Came and went on its itinerary the inter- 
national exhibition of glass and rugs, under 
the American Federation of Arts’ auspices, at 
the Museum of Fine Arts, December 16 to 
January 15, and this, too, resounded with 
one of those crashes by which Bostonians 
love to be startled. Professor Charles R. 
Richards’s foreword, which virtually accused 
American textile manufacturers of being 
thieves, among whom French rug designs 
are not safe, received big headlines as the 
exhibition opened. An editorial likewise 
chided New England with being artistically 
backward because the very creditable glass 
works of previous generations, at Sandwich, 
Chelmsford and Cambridge, are no longer 
in existence, to be represented in such an 
international exhibit. 

The exhibitionary routine of January, 
1930, saw such collections installed as one 
at the Guild of Boston Artists in memoriam 
Susan H. Bradley, courageous and gracious 
painter of Boston and Philadelphia, who died 
last spring; thirty foremost living Boston 
artists, each with one work, at the Copley 
Gallery; oils and water colors by May Aus- 
tin Claus, at the Twentieth Century Club; 
drawings and lithographs of French boxers 
by William H. Littlefield, at Miss Horne’s; 
Persian miniatures and several local exhib- 
itors, at Doll & Richards’; Chauncey F. 
Ryder and Stanley Woodward, at Casson’s; 
old English and Netherlands masters at Rob- 
ert C. Vose’s, and so on. 
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NEW ART SCHOOL OF THE JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE 


The Art School of the John 


THE JOHN Herron Art Institute, Indi- 
HERRON’S _anapolis, dedicated this sea- 
NEW ART son its new building. This 

SCHOOL building, the gift to the city 


and state from an anony- 
mous donor, is one of the few which have 
been constructed in this country especially 
to house an art school. Designed by Paul 
P. Cret, well-known Philadelphia architect, it 
harmonizes in scheme with the Art Museum, 
being of brick of the same tone as the Museum 
with trimming of Indiana iimestone. 

The new school building has little exterior 
ornamentation other than the use of pattern 
in the brick work and projecting and reced- 
ing courses of brick. On the south or main 
front are two pylons or towers, that on the 
left marking the main entrance to the build- 
ing. Between these are the many windows 
of the two exhibition galleries, one on the 
first, the other on the second floor. At the 
top of the pylons are panels in low relief 
symbolic of the arts—the palette and brushes 
of the painter, the mallet and chisel of the 
sculptor, the Doric capital of the architect. 
In the frieze formed by the second story are 
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PAUL P. CRET, ARCHITECT 


two companion pieces in low relief, one rep- 
resenting painting—a female figure with at- 
tributes—the other sculpture, in this case a 
male figure with a small torso in his hand. 
These reliefs are the work of Carl Paul Jen- 
newein, sculptor, a former fellow of the 
American Academy in Rome. 

It is on the north side of the building that 
its true character is shown, for here the 
entire facade is made up of the large win- 
dows of the studios, some of which have, in 
addition, sloping skylights. The building has 
been designed to give the maximum of light 
in all of its rooms. 

In addition to the exhibition galleries al- 
ready mentioned, the new building includes 
twelve large studios and a lecture room. 
Administrative offices are provided, further- 
more, as well as locker rooms, a supply 
room and a special room for students and 
one for teachers. A sunken area way ex- 
tending along the north wall of the building 
provides excellent lighting facilities for a 
group of the largest studios on the first 
floor. This area way has been especially 
arranged for exhibitions of sculpture and 
will also be used for outdoor sketching 
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‘room, and more studios. 
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_ AT THE ART 


classes. On the second floor of the building 
are found the executive offices, the lecture 
The third floor 
has been given over to teachers’ and stu- 
dents’ rooms, and studios especially designed 


for classes in painting, these top studios 
being lighted by skylight. 


On the occasion of the dedication of this 
new school building Mr. Evans Woollen, 
President of the Art Association of Indian- 


_apolis, spoke in part as follows: “We ac- 


knowledge this evening more than a gift 


‘of money. It is a gift, to be sure, into the 


preparation of which much money has gone. 


| But, beyond the money, there has gone into 


its preparation by our benefactor much 
thought and taste, much sacrifice and de- 


_ voted effort through long months. In con- 
sequence we receive a building unequaled 
among the art schools of the country for 
beauty and for adaptation to its purposes.” 


The Art Institute of Chi- 
cago opened on January 30, 
to continue to March 9, its 
Thirty-fourth Annual Ex- 
E hibition of works by Artists 
of Chicago and vicinity. The works in- 


INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 


'ONE OF THE SECOND-FLOOR STUDIOS, ART SCHOOL OF THE JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE 


cluded in this showing were selected by a 
jury composed of Boris Anisfeld, Harry L. 
Engle, Rudolph F. Ingerle, Prof. John 
Shapley, John A. Spelman, Sylvia Shaw 
Judson, Albin Polasek and Emil R. Zettler. 

This exhibition follows immediately the 
Art Institute’s First International Exhibi- 
tion of Lithography and Wood Engraving, 
which closed late in January. In connection 
with this international showing the following 
awards were made: The Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
G. Logan first prize of $100 with bronze 
medal, to John Copley, of England; the sec- 
ond prize of $75 and the third prize of $50, 
likewise given by Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. 
Logan, to Thomas W. Nason, American, 
and S. Jessurun de Mesquita, respectively; 
and the Walter S. Brewster prizes of $50 
each for Lithography and Wood Engraving, 
to Louis Lozowick and Agnes Miller Parker, 
respectively. Honorable mention was ac- 
‘corded Pierre Dillinger, John F. Greenwood, 
Blair R. Hughes-Stanton, Clare Leighton, 
Pedro Pruna, and Edith Jane. Bacon, all 
artists of other countries, and, in the Ameri- 
can section, to Arnold Ronnebeck, Daven- 
port Griffen and Asa Cheffetz. 

In addition to its national and interna- 
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tional exhibitions the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago features throughout the season the one- 
man showing. Five such exhibitions were 
placed on view late in December to continue 
through the month of January. One of these 
was a memorial exhibition of paintings by 
the late Anthony Angarola; another a group 
of paintings by Alexander Brook, the recipi- 
ent of the first Logan prize of $2,500 in the 
Art Institute’s most recent Exhibition of 
American Paintings and Sculpture. The 
other collections were of sculpture by George 
Kolbe, a German artist, and by Numa, Pat- 
lagean of France; and of drawings by Cle- 
mente Orozco, one of the leading contem- 
porary artists of Mexico. 

Concurrently with these one-man exhibi- 
tions there was set forth at the Art Institute 
a collection of works in various mediums by 
teachers in the Art Institute School. This 
included sculpture by Albin Polasek, Emil 
Zettler and Ruth Sherwood; paintings by 
Karl Buehr, George Oberteuffer, Edmund 
Geisbert, Frederic V. Poole and others, as 
well as prints and examples of the industrial 
arts. 

Interesting cooperation has been effected 
between the manufacturers of Chicago and 
the Industrial Art Departments of the School 
of the Art Institute. The Olsen Rug Com- 
pany has instructed its chemist to cooperate 
with the design classes of the School in the 
matter of introducing new dyes, and in giv- 
ing the students valuable technical advice. 
The students, furthermore, have been in- 
vited to visit the Olsen plant and to watch 
the making of dyes and their application to 
the material used. A leading textile manu- 
facturmg company, through its manager, has 
invited the Institute classes to visit its Chi- 
cago factory and examine the 72,000 samples 
of drapery fabrics on display. 


The competition for a war 


CHICAGO’S memorial for the city of 
WAR MEMO- Chicago, instituted during 
RIAL ‘the past year by the Chi- 


cago War Memorial Com- 
mittee, has lately closed. The first prize of 
$20,000 was awarded to Eric Gugler and 
Roger Bailey, architects of New York City, 
for a design of a memorial in the form of an 
open-topped colonnaded structure shelter- 
ing a huge sarcophagus. The memorial is 
planned to be erected on an island 450 feet 
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long by 350 feet wide, which will be made | 
in the lake opposite the axis of Congress | 
Street, about 400 feet east of the Outer } 
drive. In selecting this design for adoption | 
and award the feeling of the jury was that 
it gave a response which satisfied not only | 
the monumental demands of the programme | 
but had a strong spiritual appeal, “in that | 
it created an enclosed space in which the | 
sarcophagus, representing those men whom | 
the war had not left with us, had the dignity | 
of resting in the seclusion created by the sur- 
rounding colonnade.” This monument was | 
also commended as open in design so that | 
the lake could be seen through it from the | 
city. | 

One hundred and fourteen sets of drawings 
were submitted in this competition, the | 
majority of which, according to the report. | 
of the jury, were of a high order of excel- 
lence. Of the four designs to which this 
number was finally reduced for considera- 
tion, the second prize of $5,000 was awarded 
to that of Benjamin H. Marshall, architect 
of Chicago. One of the two remaining de- 
signs, submitted by Voorhees, Gmelin and 
Walker, showed a magnificent progression of 
stone verticals, projecting into the lake in 
the shape of the prow of a vessel, and rising 
into the sky as they progressed. The fourth 
design, submitted by Nimmons, Carr and 
Wright, was considered the best of a series of 
solutions of the shaft type. 

Immediately after the awards were made 
all of the designs submitted in this com- 
petition were placed on view for several 


weeks in the galleries of the Art Institute of | 


Chicago. 
The Toledo Museum of Art 
AT THE ‘has purchased, through the 
TOLEDO Edward Drummond Libbey 
MUSEUM Fund, two extremely nota- 


ble paintings for its perma- 
nent collection. One of these is a portrait 
of Elizabeth de Valois, daughter of Henri II, 
by Francois Clouet; the other “The Bull 
Fight” by Goya. 

Among the special exhibitions of note 
shown at the Museum recently was a se- | 
lected group of paintings by nineteen lead-_ 
ing American artists lent by the Macbeth 
and Milch Galleries of New York, set forth 
in December and continuing through the 
month of January. The collection included 
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PORTRAIT OF ELIZABETH DE VALOIS 


Pe: 
FRANCOIS CLOUET 


RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART 


works by Sargent, Abbott Thayer, DW. 
Tryon, Twachtman, J. Alden Weir;"Thomas 
W. Dewing, Max Bohm, Mary Cassatt, 
Childe Hassam, Gari Melchers, Robert 
Henri, Willard Metcalf, Maurice Prender- 
gast, and others of like distinction. Groups 


of pencil drawings by Ernest D. Roth and 


silver point drawings by Ercole Cartotto, 
lent by the American Federation of Arts, 
were shown at this same time in the Mu- 
seum’s galleries. 

During December there was exhibited at 
the Toledo Museum an interesting group of 
paintings by Alfonso Grosso, a young artist 
of Seville, whose works are being shown 


this season in several of our American cities. 
Included in the collection were a number of 
typical Spanish landscapes, as well as several 
interesting portraits, among them one of 
King Alfonso of Spain, 

The Museum School of Design showed 
during December an exhibition of 100 works 
in sculpture selected from the 3,000 works 
entered in the Fifth Annual Competition of 
Small Sculpture in White Soap instituted by 
the Procter and Gamble Company, which 
were recently exhibited at the Anderson Gal- 
leries in New York. 

A record of attendance at the Museum 
during a given period was attained recently 
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when 4,778 contacts were made in a single 
week. During that time the classes in the 
Museum School of Design showed an at- 
tendance of 1,181, and 3,597 persons took 
advantage of lectures, classes and other edu- 
cational events. 


At the Cleveland Museum 


ORIENTAL of Art two exhibitions of 
ART AND unusual interest were held 
TEXTILES during the month of Janu- 
AT THE ary. The larger of these, 
CLEVELAND in point of number of ex- 
MUSEUM hibits and space occupied, 


was a collection of Oriental 
Art, the smaller a group of Spanish and 
Portuguese Textiles dating from the XIIIth 
through the XIVth centuries. The Oriental 
collection comprised paintings, sculpture, 
ceramics, bronzes and textiles, the majority 
of which were of Chinese origin, though rep- 
resentation was also given to the arts of 
Japan, Cambodia and Korea. Among the 
works of outstanding interest was a painting, 
“The Two Scholars,’’ attributed to Li-Lung 
Mien; a life-size figure of a Bodhisattva of 
the early T’ang Dynasty; a jar of unique 
shape, with Sang de Boeuf glaze; a burnt 
orange bottle (Chien Lung), and a very fine 
group of Ming ware. 

The Spanish and Portuguese textiles, 
which were hung in an adjoining gallery, 
formed a rich and colorful showing and pro- 
vided excellent opportunity for the study of 
the silks of a most productive period in the 
history of the countries in which they origi- 
nated. Among the more important pieces 
were fragments from the vestments of San 
Valero of Lerida and from the mantle of the 
Infante Don Felipe of Castile, the latter 
found when the Infante’s tomb was sacked 
in 1848. Many of the pieces included in 
this showing were selected from the Mu- 
seum’s own collections; others were lent by 
Mr. H. A. Elsberg of New York, a well- 
known collector. 

Other interesting special exhibitions set 
forth at the Cleveland Museum of Art re- 
cently included a collection of Tarocchi 
prints, owned by the Museum. These 
prints, which measure about 4 by 6 inches, 
are of Italian origin and were thought at one 
time to have been used as playing cards. 
They are now believed to have been used in 
an instructive game played by children, also 
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possibly by adults, as there appears to have 
been a decided element of instruction in 
them. They are divided into five groups 
of subjects—“‘The Ranks and Conditions 


of Men,” “Apollo and the Muses,” “The © | 


23 


Arts and Sciences,” “Genii and Virtues 
and “The Planets and the Spheres.” The 
Tarocchi cards were printed from wood- 
blocks which were beautifully engraved, 
though time and occasional retouching have, 
it is said, dimmed or hardened the lines in 
some places. 


The Traveling Exhibitions 

THE A. F. A.’S which are being sent out 

TRAVELING by the A. F. A. this season 

EXHIBITIONS (listed in full in the Novem- 

ber number of the Maga- 
zine) have been circulating in a wide terri- 
tory among art museums, colleges, and many 
other organizations. So far 205 engage- 
ments have been made, and each month ad- 
ditional ones are added to the schedules. 
During January 36 exhibitions were held, 
among which may be mentioned one at the 
Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh consisting 
of 432 etchings, lithographs, and engravings 
by American artists, shown last summer in 
London.. This collection will be at the 
Toledo Museum during February and at 
the Cleveland Museum from March 10 to 
April 5. 

A similar collection of 60 prints by artists 
represented in the London Exhibition started 
on circuit in November at the new Currier 
Gallery of Art in Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, and will be on tour for another six 
months. 

A memorial exhibition of paintings and 
drawings by the late Elihu Vedder, which 
was brought over to this country from Italy 
by Mr. George Barse (who knew Mr. Vedder 
intimately and selected the 81 pictures in 
cooperation with Miss Vedder), is being cir- 
culated by the Federation among art mu- 
seums. The first engagement was at the 
Brooks Memorial Art Gallery at Memphis, 
Tennessee, from where the collection went 
to the Albright Art Gallery at Buffalo, New 
York. The Speed Memorial Museum at 
Louisville, Kentucky, exhibited the collec- 
tion during January. The group is one that 
has not previously been shown in_ this 
country. 

The exhibition selected annually by the 
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Federation from the National Academy of 
Design for a Texas circuit consists this year 
of 48 paintings, providing variety as well 
as an unusual amount of interest. The 
group is larger than usual and contains 
works by a number of painters who have 
not exhibited before in our Texas circuit 
exhibition. 

Two new water color rotaries started out 
in January, the first being a selected group 
of 60 pictures from the Philadelphia Water 
‘Color Club, and the second a group of 50 
pictures from the combined exhibitions of 
the New York Water Color Club and the 
‘American Water Color Society. Another 
interesting exhibition which has recently 
been put on the road by the A. F. A. was 
assembled from the exhibition held at the 
“Wanamaker Gallery in Philadelphia in No- 
vember, under the joint auspices of the Phil- 
adelphia Chapter A. I. A. and the T Square 
Club. This Traveling Exhibition is to be 
shown almost exclusively in architectural 
schools and chapters of the Institute, the 
circuit including Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
(Southern Pennsylvania Chapter, A. I. A.); 
| Notre Dame, Indiana (University of Notre 
Dame); Manhattan, Kansas (Kansas State 
- Agricultural College); Princeton, New Jer- 
sey (Princeton University); and probably 
Atlanta, Georgia (Georgia School of Tech- 
| nology). 

During the summer of 1929 the Art As- 

sociation of Boulder, Colorado, presented 
_a,plan for the exhibition of one fine painting 
at a time, to be placed on display in the 
University of Colorado under the Art Asso- 
ciation’s auspices. The Metropolitan Mu- 
-seum generously lent for this purpose a 
“Portrait of John Julius Angerstein” by 
| Sir Thomas Lawrence. So much interest 
was awakened that when this painting was 
returned a request came for another to be 
- shown for a like period of two months, and 
a landscape by Theodore Rousseau was lent. 
In February a third painting is to be selected 
and sent to Boulder. The Federation hopes 
to carry out this plan among other educa- 
tional institutions which are interested in 
securing a similar loan. 
__ In addition to this one-picture loan the 
- Federation has secured the loan of a collec- 
tion of 31 paintings from the Metropolitan 
Museum by artists of the French, American, 
~ Dutch, Flemish, and British Schools. 
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Approximately 155 American artists have 
lent their paintings this season for inclusion 
in the seven groups of oils which are now on 
circuit. With the one-man exhibitions and 
the group from the Mural Painters the total 
number of oil paintings in circulation is 480. 


This year the Federation has obtained a 
representative exhibition of student work 
from the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
and an exhibition of entirely different type 
but equally representative from the Edu- 
cational Alliance Art School in New York. 
Among the colleges that have booked 
these two exhibitions are the State Teachers 
College at Emporia, Kansas; Miami Uni- 
versity at Oxford, Ohio; Alabama College 
for Women at Montevallo, Alabama; the 
College of Industrial Arts at Denton, Texas; 
and the University of Nebraska at Lincoln, 


_ Nebraska. 


The Department of Fine 
THE CARNEGIE Arts of the Carnegie Insti- 


INSTITUTE, tute, Pittsburgh, purchased 
PITTSBURGH, for its permanent collection 
PURCHASE from the recent Twenty- 
AND PRIZE eighth International Exhi- 


bition a painting, ‘Girl 
with Ships,” by Karl Sterrer, an Austrian 
artist. This painting (which was _ repro- 
duced in the December number of this Maga- 
zine) was one of a group of five by which 
Karl Sterrer was represented in the Inter- 
national. Mr. Sterrer, who is Professor of 
Painting at the Academy of Vienna, has 
exhibited in two former Carnegie Interna- 
tionals, having been represented by a group 
of three paintings in 1925 and by a single 
work the following year. The purchase of 
his “Girl with Ships’ was made through 
the Patrons’ Art Fund, established in 1922 
for the purpose of adding to the permanent 
collection of the Department of Fine Arts. 
Each subscriber to this fund, of which there 
are nineteen, pledged $1,000 a year for a 
period of ten years for the purchase of paint- 
ings for this collection. 

The Popular Prize of $200 offered in con- 
nection with the most recent International 
Exhibition was awarded to James Chapin’s 
painting of “Emmet, George and Ella Mar- 
vin.’ This award, which was offered this 
season for the sixth time, was based on the 
vote of visitors to the exhibition during a 
two-weeks period, each visitor being given 


EMMET, GEORGE AND ELLA MARVIN 


JAMES CHAPIN 


AWARDED POPULAR PRIZE OF $200 
TWENTY-EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, PITTSBURGH 


a ballot and asked to vote for the painting 
in the exhibition which he or she liked best. 
Over 5,000 votes were cast. The closest 
competitors of the prize painting, in order 
of thejy preference, were “Ruby Green Sing- 
ing,” also by James Chapin; ‘‘The Son,” by 
Jean-Pierre Laurens; “In the Studio,” by 
Howard Somerville; ‘Portrait of Doctor B,”’ 
by Tamara de Lempicka; and “Portrait of 
Miss Helen Louine,” by Malcolm Parcell. 
It is interesting to note that all of the pre- 
vious popular prizes in this exhibition have 
been awarded to American artists—in 1924 
and 1925 Malcolm Parcell was the recipient, 
in 1926 Leopold Seyffert, in 1927 Gari Mel- 
chers, and in 1928 Edmund C., Tarbell. 

The total attendance at the Twenty-eighth 
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International Exhibition was 132,544, the 
second largest attendance in the history of 
the Institute. Twenty-five paintings were 
sold. All of the works in the European sec- 
tion are now being shown at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art, from whence they will go 
to the City Art Museum of St. Louis for 
exhibition during March and April. 

An exhibition of water colors, selected 
from the Ninth International Water Color 
Exhibition of the Art Institute of Chicago, 
was shown at the Carnegie Institute from 
December 18 to January 19. The collection 
comprised 162 works, representing the lead- 
ing American artists as well as those of most 
of the countries of Europe. 

The Department of Fine Arts also showed, 
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during this same period, a collection of prints 
by Contemporary American Artists, selected 
from the exhibition assembled and set forth 
in the Victoria and-Albert Museum, London, 
during the past summer under the auspices 
of the American Federation of Arts. 


The Municipal Art Com- 
| MUNICIPAL mission of Los Angeles has 
ART IN lately made report of activ- 

LOS ANGELES ities for the year just past, 

evidencing its usefulness 
and value to the community which it serves. 

Plans considered by this Commission dur- 
ing 1929 represented a total cost for exe- 
eution of over $10,300,000. Approximately 
half of this valuation was composed of mu- 
nicipal buildings—branch libraries, play- 
ground and park buildings, etc.; the other 
half represented bridge and tunnel plans. 

Among the buildings for which plans were 
approved is a Memoria! Library to be erected 
opposite the Los Angeles High School in 
memory of the seventeen members of the 
School Alumni who lost their lives in the 
World War. This Library, which is a gift 
to the city from the School Alumni, will be 
of Tudor Architecture and will be erected 
‘at a cost of $40,000. A feature of its deco- 
ration will be a large memorial stained-glass 
window. 

An amphitheater for Vermont Canyon in 
Griffith Park was approved at an estimated 
cost of $200,000. This will be of Greek 
‘architecture and will accommodate approxi- 
‘mately 5,000 persons. A unique feature of 


seating portion, which will provide for the 
participants’ cars. Parking space for spec- 
ators’ cars will be provided in canyons close 
iby. , 
Among other structures approved were 
airport buildings for the City of Los Angeles 
‘at Mines Field and two airplane hangars 
at this field. These are of Spanish-Mission 
architecture. 

. Sculpture by Lee Lawrie was approved for 
‘the interior of the Central Library. This 
includes a fountain for the Children’s Court; 
‘Statue of Civilization and two Sphinxes 
for the north stair hall. 

. Three paintings by California artists were 
approved for placement in public buildings 
in the city—one, entitled “California” by 
‘Dana Bartlett, for the Felipe de Neve Branch 


‘its construction will be a garage under the . 


Library in Lafayette Park; and one each by 
Leland Curtis and Maurice Braun for the 
mayor’s office in the Municipal Building. 

The president of the Municipal Art Com- 
mission is Mrs. William J. Wilson. Other 
officers are Stewart Laughlin, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and J. J. Backus, Executive Secretary. 
Mrs. Jules Kauffman, a well-known art pa- 
tron, was appointed a member of the Com- 
mission in July, succeeding Harold Swartz, 
sculptor. Two other members, Mrs. Edna 
Porter Phillips and Donald B. Parkinson, 
complete the group. 


On January 11 the five pe- 

IN riod rooms installed in the 

st. Louris West wing of the City Art 

Museum were opened to the 

public with a large reception. ‘They include 

Jacobean, Queen Anne, Georgian, Adam and 

Louis XV rooms. The English rooms are 

so installed that they illustrate in furnisb- 

ings and styles the ages of oak, of walnut, 

of mahogany and satinwood in clearly de- 

fined manners. The French room illustrates 

the most restrained and distinguished period 
of the Louis XV style. 

An important collection of American fur- 
niture, the first of the sort to be acquired 
by the St. Louis Museum, has been placed 
on view in the galleries. The furniture was 
acquired with a view to construction of a 
suite of three complete early American 
rooms, and covers the period from about 
1730 to 1795. 

A notable special exhibition at the City 
Art Museum has been paintings by Angel 
Zarraga and sculpture by Malvina Hoffman. 
Especially interesting was the relation of 
material to theme by Malvina Hoffman and 
the range of color in patina of her bronzes. 
Outstanding in the exhibition were the heads 
of a Martinique soldier and Martinique 
woman, most beautifully cut from black 
Belgian marble. Two Javanese dancers 
with picturesque headdresses, a portrait of 
an English soldier, a portrait of Paderewski, 
a portrait masque of Pavlowa in Russian 
headdress, and several small bronzes of ex- 
quisite color and interpretation of themes 
were also of special interest. The sculptress 
was in St. Louis at the opening of her exhi- - 
bition and talked informally in the galleries . 
to a large assemblage of people. 

The Seventeenth Annual Competitive Ex- 


FOG-VEILED HEADLAND 
AWARDED GOLD MEDAL, EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, PAINTERS OF THE WEST 


hibition of Paintings and Sculpture by St. 
Louis artists opened November 30 with a 
reception to members and friends. It is 
vigorous and healthy in its evidence of 
growth, and includes approximately 160 en- 
tries. Prizes were awarded by an out-of- 
town jury as follows: To Fred G. Carpen- 
ter—the Artists’ Guild prize of $500; Frank 
B. Nuderscher—the Chamber of Commerce 
prize of $350; Wallace Herndon Smith—the 
Halsey C. Ives prize of $100 offered by W. 
K. Bixby; Miriam McKinnie—the Frederick 
Morgan Crunden prize of $100 offered by 
Frank P. Crunden; Helen Hinman—the 
Erma Stix prize of $50; T. Kajiwara—the 
Percy Werner prize of $100; Warren Lud- 
wig—the George Warren Brown prize of $50; 
Tamasko Milovich—a prize of $100 offered 
by Oscar Johnson, Jr.; Mildred Bailey Car- 
penter—the Sebago Club Prize of $100 of- 
fered by Mr. and Mrs. Matt Werner; Elise 
Bachmann Parks—the L. W. Baldwin prize 
of $100; Caroline Risque—the Frederick 
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Oakes Sylvester prize of $50 for sculpture, | 
also offered by W. K. Bixby. Honorable 
mention was accorded E. Oscar Thalinger, | 
Martha Hoke and Victor Holm. 


“The Painters of the West,”’ 

“PAINTERS one of the leading profes- 
OF THE sional organizations of Cali- 
WEST” fornia, has lately held its 


eighth annual exhibition at 
the Biltmore Salon, Los Angeles. The chief 
award in connection with this exhibition, a 
purchase prize of $1,000, was offered by 
Marius de Brabant, well-known patron of 
art, who served, in this instance, as chairman 
of the jury of award. Other members of 
the jury were Max Wieczorek, painter, and 
Charles L. Haskell, layman. The de Bra- 
bant prize was awarded to Jack Wilkinson 
Smith of Alhambra for his painting entitled 
“Shadow Lake—High Sierras.”” Mr. Smith 
also won the Painters-of-the-West Gold 
Medal for ““Fog-Veiled Headlands,” a Cali- 


| SHADOW LAKE—HIGH SIERRAS 


_fornia coast scene. The society’s silver 
medal was awarded to George K. Brandriff 
for his “‘Market- Douarnenez,” painted dur- 
‘ing a recent stay in Brittany, while the 

‘bronze medal went to Hanson Puthuff for 
_ascene in the Arizona desert entitled ““Where 
|Man is Naught.” Lon Megargee, an Ari- 
-gona painter, received honorable mention 

for a painting of a Spanish subject entitled 

“Romance.” 

Among the other well-known, Western 
_painters represented in this exhibition were 

| William Ritschel, N. A., who showed two 

_ marines painted near Gammel: qj, JE Sirenq oy 
‘who sent a characteristic Indian picture, 
“Conchita and the Dry Flowers”; Carl Oscar 
Borg and Charles M. Reiffel, ah showing 
/ paintings of rugged Western landscape. F. 
Tenney Johnson was well represented by 

several typical canvases, among them “ Des- 
ert Romance” and “The Attack on the 

Pony Express.” Clyde Forsythe showed 

_ paintings of the desert in varying moods; 


JACK WILKINSON SMITH 
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Orrin White a charming rendition of “Syca- 
mores.” Katherine Leighton, better known 
as a painter of Indian subjects, was repre- 
sented by two works executed abroad, “An 
Old Brittany Woman” and “From Middle- 
burg, Holland.” 

The Biltmore Salon is in itself a unique 
institution, having been established in the 
Los Angeles Biltmore Hotel for the purpose 
of making better known the work of West- 
ern artists. Special one-man exhibitions are 
held every three weeks, comprising most 
often the works of living Western painters, 
but including at times the works of con- 
temporary painters of other sections. 


As Supervisor of Art Edu- 
cation in the elementary 
schools of Denver, a posi- 
tion which he held from 1903 to 1914, Charles 
Milton Carter exerted a wide and beneficent 
influence on the art life of this city. Mr. 
Carter died last year, and with the purpose 
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of continuing his influence and life work, 
members of his family have, as a memorial, 
given $250 to be used as prizes in the five 
senior high schools of the city for the best 
work done during the current year in the 
art department, with the understanding 
that if the prizes prove beneficent an endow- 
ment may ultimately be made for their con- 
tinuance. A portrait of Mr. Carter by Rob- 
ert Vonnoh has been lent to the schools of 
the city, for placement in each of the art 
rooms for a certain length of time, in order 
to stimulate interest in the competition for 
the prizes. 

The Denver Art Museum is conducting a 
full programme of activity under the charge 
of Mr. Samuel Heavenrich, recently ap- 
pointed Director. Mr. Heavenrich was for- 
merly associated with the Detroit Institute 
of Arts and the Fogg Art Museum of Har- 
vard. Another recent addition to the Mu- 
seum’s staff is Miss Helen M. Harvey, also 
formerly of the Detroit Institute of Arts, 
who is correlating the work of the Museum 
and the art department of the public schools. 

The Thirty-fifth Annual Exhibition of 
works by Colorado artists was shown at the 
Denver Art Museum in December. Deviat- 
ing from the custom of former years, two 
first awards and two honorable mentions 
were given for painting, and one honorable 
mention for sculpture. The two first awards 
went to M. Janette Willis of Colorado 
Springs and to Vance H. Kirkland of Denver, 
respectively. Honorable mention was ac- 
corded Elisabeth Spalding of Denver and 
Frances Hoar of Boulder for water colors, and 
to Mrs. Nena de Brennecke for a large wood- 
carving, “The Water Carrier.” “A feature 
of the exhibition this year was a memorial 
group of mountain landscapes by the late 
Anne Gregory Ritter. 

The Chappell School of Art, formerly con- 
ducted in connection with the Art Museum, 
has lately been taken over by the Art De- 
partment of the University of Denver. The 
school has recently shown an exhibition of 
water colors by Elisabeth Spalding. 


““A museum may easily be- 

THE come a miser with its accu- 
MINNEAPOLIS mulated material. It can 
ART INSTITUTE say to its public, in effect, 
“Here are a thousand ob- 

jects of art. Look at them if you want to, 


s 
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but hands off. We really would prefer to | 
keep them to ourselves,’”’ says the Bulletin 
of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts in a | 
review of the Institute’s activities during | 
the past year. But the Minneapolis Insti- | 
tute of Arts is not miserly, as is indicated 
by this review. Although it has grown in 
many directions during the past year, in no | 
way has it made greater strides than in 
usefulness to its members and to the public. | 
Its collections have become more accessible | 
to students, to lovers of art, to householders, | 
to manufacturers. Its lectures have been | 
better attended and new activities have de- | 
veloped and grown with surprising rapidity. | 

One of the most interesting new activities | 
developed during the past year, according | 
to this report, is the business and _ profes- 
sional women’s group which is bringing large 
numbers to the Institute who would other- 
wise have little opportunity to study the col- | 
lections. On these occasions museum mate- | 
rial—textiles, silver, paintings—are brought | 
to the stage of the auditorium, and specially 
displayed to bring out the finest elements in | 
their beauty. 

Important additions have been made to 
the Institute’s collections, and two new gal- 
leries have been opened to the public. In 
March, objects in the classical collections 
were concentrated in a new gallery on the 
main floor, and the following month the | 
Josephine Koon Room from Connecticut was 
added to the growing list of period. 

Among the temporary exhibitions held at 
the Institute during the season, the paintings 
by Old Masters attracted the largest attend- 
ance, over 20,000 visiting the galleries dur- 
ing the twenty-one days they were on dis- 
play. Other exhibitions which proved popu- 
lar were the International Exhibition of 
Ceramics assembled by the American Fed- 
eration of Arts; paintings by Anto Carte, 
James Chapin and Ross Moffett; modern 
lithographs and small bronzes by American 
artists, organized by the Friends of the In- 
stitute, a group of Mexican pottery from 
the Art Center, and the large national ex- 
hibit of high school art. 

“The Museum,” says the writer of this 
report, in conclusion, “is always seeking new 
contacts and new possibilities of service, for 
only by such means can it make its place 
in the community active rather than pas- 
sive. 
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FIFTH AVENUE IN WINTER 


During the month of Febru- 
ary an exhibition of paint- 
ings and sculpture by con- 
temporary American artists 
will be held in the Nemzeti 
Salon, Budapest, Hungary, under the joint 
auspices of the American Federation of Arts 
jand the Hungary Society of America. This 
exhibition will be set forth under the patron- 
age of H. E. Count Laszlo Szechenyi, Minis- 
ter from Hungary to the United States; the 
‘Honorable Butler Wright, United States 
Minister to Hungary; H. E. Count Klebels- 
berg, Minister of Education, Hungary; and 
ya. E. Louis Walko, Minister of Foreign 
‘Affairs, Hungary. It was assembled by the 
American Federation of Arts under the ad- 
vice of a committee composed of Homer 
Saint-Gaudens, Director of Fine Arts, Car- 
negie Institute, Pittsburgh; William M. Mil- 
liken, Curator of Painting, Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art; and Royal Cortissoz, art critic. 


AMERICAN 
ART IN 
BUDAPEST 
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CHILDE HASSAM 


LENT BY THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, PITTSBURGH, FOR EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN ART, HELD IN THE NEMZETI SALON, 
BUDAPEST, HUNGARY, IN FEBRUARY 


The paintings and bronzes included in this 
exhibition were lent by the individual art- 
ists, the Phillips Memorial Gallery, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh. 

The purpose of the American Federation 
of Arts in assembling this exhibition of paint- 
ings and bronzes by contemporary American 
artists was to manifest, as far as possible 
within the limits, the character and develop- 
ment of these arts in the United States and 
thus enable art lovers in Hungary to extend 
their acquaintance with them. Therefore, 


. the works included (with but five excep- 


tions) are by living artists—men and women 
who have attained distinction and who are 
still creating. The exceptions are five art- 
ists of our own time, four of them but re- 
cently deceased. The collection comprises 
the work of both conservatives and progres- 
sives, who are recognized as leaders in their 
respective fields, honest and sincere artists 
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whether they are producing works in the tra- 
ditional manner, or whether they are experi- 
menting in an endeavor to create new tradi- 
tions. The exhibition should serve not only to 
increase in Hungary an acquaintance with 
contemporary American art but should also 
promote friendliness between the two na- 
tions, as the natural result of better under- 
standing. 

The exhibition includes works by the fol 
lowing painters: Gifford Beal, George Bel- 
lows, Frank W. Benson, Ernest L. Blumen- 
schein, James Chapin, E. Irving Couse. 
Arthur B. Davies, Charles H. Davis, John 
F. Folinsbee, Childe Hassam, Charles W. 
Hawthorne, Eugene Higgins, Edward Hop- 
per, Ernest Ipsen, John C. Johansen, Ber- 
nard Karfiol, Rockwell Kent, Leon Kroll, 
Ernest Lawson, George Luks, Willard L. 
Metcalf, Jerome Myers, Leonard Ochtman, 
Marjorie Phillips, Maurice Prendergast, 
Ellen Emmet Rand, Edward W. Redfield, 
W. Elmer Schofield, Leopold Seyffert, Rob- 
ert Spencer, Gardner Symons, Augustus 
Vincent Tack, Edmund C. Tarbell, Allen 
Tucker, Walter Ufer, Frederick J. Waugh, 
J. Alden Weir and Charles H. Woodbury. 
Sculptors represented are Hunt Diederich, 
Leo Friedlander, John Gregory, Malvina 
Hoffman, Anna Hyatt Huntington, C. Paul 
Jennewein, Edward McCartan, Hermon A. 
MacNeil, Paul Manship, Albin Polasek and 
A. Phimister Proctor. 


In March an exhibition of 


A NOTABLE paintings by American art- 
COLLECTION ists will be shown in the 
TO BE SENT Royal Academy of Arts, 
TO SWEDEN Stockholm, under the pat- 


ronage of H. R. H. the 
Crown Prince of Sweden, and the joint aus- 
pices of the American Federation of Arts 
and the American Scandinavian Foundation. 
This will comprise 100 or more paintings 
and a comprehensive architectural exhibit 
assembled by Mr. George William Eggers, 
Director of the Worcester Art Museum. 
The museums of the country—the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, the Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, the Museums of Brooklyn, To- 
ledo, Detroit and Worcester, and the Phillips 
Memorial Gallery, Washington, to name 
only a few—are making generous loans, as 
are also individual collectors. 
The committee sponsoring the exhibition 
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includes Robert W. de Forest, President of | 
the American Federation of Arts; Otto H.| 
Kahn and George D. Pratt, members of the 
Federation’s Board of Directors; Mr. Jules | 
S. Bache, H. Goddard Leach, President of 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation, i 
Jonas Lie, J. P. Morgan and Herbert L. | 
Pratt. 

All expense incident to assembling and | 
sending the exhibition will be met by a spe- | 
cial fund contributed for the purpose. The | 
collection will be retrospective as well as 
contemporary. 


The Metropolitan Museum 


A UNIQUE of Art has published a most | 
MUSEUM delightful Museum Alma- 
ALMANAC nac for the year 1930, the 
FoR 1930 _ sixtieth in the history of the | 


Museum, for members of 
the Corporation. This almanac gives not 
only important events, month by month, 
scheduled for the Metropolitan Museum dur- 
ing the present year, such as January 4, 11, 
18 and 25, concerts by David Mannes and 
a symphony orchestra; January 20, Annual 
Meeting of the Museum Corporation and a 
Meeting of Trustees; the opening of special 
exhibitions, etc., but also events in its past 
history—‘‘January 24, First Lecture for 
Salespeople, 1914”; “January 26—Riggs 
Collection of Arms and Armor opened to the 
public, 1915”; “January 30—First Lecture 
for Members’ Children, 1915”; “January 
31—First officers elected, 1870. John Tay- 
lor Johnston, President”’; as well as histori- 
cal items. concernings other museums, viz., 
“January 2—Royal Academy, London, 
opened, 1764”; “January 7—Inaugural Ex- 
hibition, Minneapolis Institute of Arts, 
1915”; “January 12—Charleston Museum 
organized by Charleston Library Society, 
1773”; . “January 15—British Museum 
opened in Montagu House, 1759”: “Janu- 
ary 19—Corcoran Gallery inaugurated, 
1874,” etc., ete. Each calendar month has 
a page headed by an historical cut. Inter- 
vening pages give quotations from various 
sources on Museums, Art, The Usefulness of 
Art, etc. This unique and charming alma- 
nac was printed at the Museum Press—a 
delightful and highly artistic publication. 

The Trustees of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum have unanimously determined to make 
one of the galleries of its armor collection a 
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_. memorial to Bashford Dean and to exhibit 


in port. 


there the most important part of his notable 


collection of armor. This gallery will also 


_contam a memorial tablet which is being 


designed by Daniel Chester French. 

The Museum announces two series of 
orchestral concerts, led by David Mannes 
this season—the first on Saturday evenings 
in January, as already mentioned, and the 
second on Saturday evenings in March. 
The first series was the gift of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr.; the second will be the gift 
of Clarence H. Mackay. Thanks to the 
generosity of these donors, the orchestra has 
been increased this season from 54 to 65 
men, greatly adding to its effectiveness. As 


' in previous seasons, talks on the concert 


programme are given by Thomas Whitney 
Surette at the Museum at 5:15 on the days 
of the concerts. 

A special exhibition of copies of Egyptian 
wall paintings opened at the Museum on 
January 7 to continue through February 9. 
These copies are the work of the Graphic 
Section of the Museum’s Egyptian Expedi- 
tion which, since 1907, has been engaged, 
under the direction of Norman de Garis 
Davies, in recording, by means of facsimile 
color copies, line drawings, and photographs, 
the tombs of the nobles at Thebes. 


As I write these notes the 
Leonardo da Vinci, with on 
board the works of art des- 
tined for the Italian Exhi- 
bition at Burlington House, has arrived safely 
The value of its cargo has been 
variously estimated in our papers as £9,000,- 
000 and even £14,000,000, but I consider 
that £1,000,000 will be not a low_estimate; 
and there have been some anxious moments 
in the terrible gales of last week, for—apart 
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- from money and insurance values—the loss 


to the world in works which represent an 
unique period of culture, which in its own 


-- wonderful form can never be repeated, 


would have been a very serious one, and it is 
quite open to question whether the risk 
ought ever to have been taken. 

However, now that they have come 
through, we are preparing to enjoy them; 
and the dates are fixed from January 1 to 


_-March 8 next, the private view being ar- 


ranged for December 30. My readers will 


& 


remember that the period of Italian Art 
covered is from-Cimabue to Segantini, that 
is, from mid-XI1Ith century to mid-XIXth: 
there will be lectures and soirées at Burling- 
ton House and Queen’s Hall during the 
month of January, and on the 8th of that 
month the private view will take place of 
the Duveen Gallery, in Rooms 5 and 6 of 
our National Gallery, in which rooms it is 
proposed to rearrange some pictures of the 
Venetian School. 

The National Gallery in December re- 
opened Room VI and Room XXX (the 
Mond Room), which had been temporarily 
closed during their redecoration. The Mond 
Room is occupied as before by the Mond 
Collection: while in Gallery VI have been 
placed the paintings by Gentile and Gio- 
vanni Bellini and by their contemporaries. 
The works of the earlier Venetian painters 
and of the Schools of the Venetian mainland, 
which were formerly in Room VI, have been 
arranged with other works by the same mas- 
ters in the Duveen Gallery, which was 
opened formally on January 9. 

During the Italian Exhibition at Burling- 
ton House an Exhibition of Italian works 
from the Reference Section of the Gallery 
was organized in Room XXVIII. 

Recent acquisitions by the National Gal- 
lery include three interesting portraits. 
One, a self-portrait by J. M. W. Turner, 
bequeathed by Lady Haversham; the other 
two portraits by Romney, representing John 
Matthews, poet and physician, and his wife, 
Elizabeth Ellis, both painted in 1786 and 
presented by the sitter’s descendant. 

Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods have 
lately issued their Review of 1929, covering 
their sales from October, 1928, to July, 1929, 
with an excellent prefatory notice on the 
picture sales of that period by Mr. A. C. R. 
Carter, well known authority. 

It is significant of present-day taste to 
find a painting by Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A.— 
whose beautiful “Visit to Aesculapius”? was 
acquired in 1880 for the National Gallery of 
British Art for £1,000—only fetching £60 
last month for his ‘‘Zenobia Captive,” while 
Cézanne and the French Impressionists can 
sometimes reach five figures. Public taste 
is fickle, and perhaps the wheel may turn 
again; while Old Masters seem yet a safe 


stock to hold. 
Sa B: 
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The Exhibition of French 

PARIS NOTES Porcelain from 1673 to 1914 

at the Musée des Arts D éco- 
ratifs in Paris during November and Decem- 
ber was one of the most interesting affairs 
of this kind which it has been our pleasure 
to visit. It was veritably a tour de force on 
the part of M. Metman, Conservateur of 
the Musée des Arts Décoratifs, to succeed 
in getting the loan of such marvels of French 
porcelain from great European collectors, 
and to have brought them all together with- 
out the least accident, thus making a show 
of over 2,000 items, of which the catalogue 
alone is a valuable work of great interest. 

The special reason for this exhibition was 
to celebrate the 150th anniversary of hard 
porcelain manufacture, it having been dis- 
covered after patient experimenting on the 
lines of Chinese porcelain. The exhibits 
were displayed in chronological order, allow- 
ing one to follow the production of porcelain 
in France step by step. 

The place of honor at the Exhibition was 
naturally reserved for the royal factory of 
Vincennes and the celebrated Sévres factory 
which alone had the privilege of making 
porcelain in France, a privilege which con- 
tinued until the Revolution. Both these 
factories were represented in the showcases 
at the Arts Décoratifs, and by their choicest 
pieces, lent by such collectors as Miss Mar- 
garet Gould, the Comte de Ganay, M. de 
Camondo and M. de Wendel. Amongst the 
Sévres there were several unique pieces, as, 
for example, the soup tureen with a green 
ground (lent by Baron Henri de Rothschild), 
the magnificent clock with a Louis XV 
bronze mount (the property of Sir Robert 
Abdy), the cylindrical blue vases belonging 
to the Comte de Gramont, and the beautiful 
vases in a prevailing shade of rose from the 
Michelham collection. 

The choice of the celebrated Savres “bis- 
cuit”’ ware was no less happy. 

After the soft porcelain, a whole room was 
devoted to hard porcelain, from the first 
. experiments of the Hannongs at Strasbourg 
in 1751, taken up later by Sévres, where 
soft and hard porcelain were manufactured 
concurrently. One had the opportunity of 
seeing a number of noteworthy pieces that 


had belonged to Queen Marie Antoinette — 


and the service decorated with animal sub- 
jects belonging to M. Founés. 
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Limoges and the numerous factories which 
were running during and after the Revolu- | 
tion were no less well represented. Although 
there were some fine pieces of the Empire | 
and the Louis Philippe periods, one had | 
the impression that the great tradition of 
French porcelain died with the Monarchy. 

The celebrated Revue des Deux Mondes, 
a paper which has had the collaboration of | 
the cream of French intelligentsia for a cen- 
tury, organized at the Charpentier galleries | 
an exhibition the success of which was un- 
precedented, bettering the record in regard | 
to the number of visitors at Paris exhibitions | 
for many years. The relics of a century of 
literature were gathered together under the 
title of ““A Hundred Years of French Life”’ 
(Cent Ans de Vie Francaise). In this col- 
lection, the catalogue of which enumerated 
more than 1,000 items, there were not only 
works of art but also manuscript letters and 
numerous objects of a purely sentimental 
value such as Victor Hugo’s table or the 
smoking cap embroidered by Georges Sand 
for Delacroix. There were also, however, 
works of art which will not soon be forgotten 
by art lovers, and above all some very fine 
portraits that I regret not being able to 
mention individually here, as interesting 
from the historical as from the artistic point 
of view. Amongst these were the portrait 
of the Duchess de Talleyrand by Prudhon, 
Princess Belgiojoso by Lehmann, the por- 
trait of Baudelaire by Courbet, Madame 
Récamier by Evariste Fragonard, Chateau- 
briand by Ledru, Fromentin by Gustave 
Ricard, several portraits of Victor Hugo 
by Devéria, Chatillon, Boulanger, Princess 
Mathilde Bonaparte by Besnard and Ana- 
tole France by Bourdelle. 

The retrospective exhibition of John Lewis 
Brown at the Durand-Ruel galleries revealed 
to the Parisian public this first-class artist 
(1829-1890) who up to the present has only 
been appreciated by the initiated. Brown, 
who has only recently been represented at 
the Louvre, will live in the history of French 
art as the painter par excellence of the horse, 
racing, hunting and of fashion on horseback 
under the Second Empire. In his canvas 
entitled “The Race” he equals Degas in 
freedom of drawing and sensitiveness of 
vision, whose works, nevertheless, bring 
bigger prices. 

H. F. Estranern. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ANCIENT PAINTING: From the Earliest 
Times to the Period of Christian Art, by Mary 
Hamilton Swindler. Yale University Press, 
New Haven, publishers. Price, $10.00. 

The author of this book is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Latin and Classical Archaeology at 
Bryn Mawr College, and she dedicates her 
work to Caroline Ransom Williams “in ap- 
preciation of her qualities as scholar, teacher 
and friend.” 

The book is designed primarily for stu- 
dents of classical archaeology and_ for 
students of art in general, but it is full of 
interest (and information) for the layman. 
The plan of the book is, as the preface cor- 
rectly states, relatively simple, beginning 
with the earliest attempts at painting in 
pre-historic times, the chapters follow in 
chronological order the development of 
Egyptian, Oriental, Cretan, and Greek 
work, and range in time down through 
Etruscan, Pompeian, Graeco-Roman, and 
Roman painting. The preparation of this 
volume has occupied the writer no less than 
fifteen years and was undertaken because of 
a consciousness of the real need of such a 
book. 

The average person, even the student, is 
apt to think of the art of painting in terms 
of modern times, dating its beginning in- 


definitely after the opening of the Christian 


era, and as flowering suddenly in the Renais- 
sance. Here we find its well-springs in an- 
cient times, coincident with the dawn of art, 


and realize in the story of its practice that 


it is a common form of expression springing 
from an almost universal impulse. 

For those who wish to pursue the study 
in greater detail a voluminous bibliography 
is given. 


EARLY AMERICAN PORTRAIT PAINTERS, 
by Cuthbert Lee. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, Conn. Price, $10.00. 

An exhibition of Early American Por- 
traits, Miniatures and Silver held in the 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, DACs 
some years ago, under the auspices of a dis- 


tinguished local committee, directed Mr. 


Cuthbert Lee’s attention not only to the 
works of our early American portrait paint- 


~ ers, but to the comparative poverty of pub- 


lished material on them available for the 


student and collector. Inquiries and studies 
instituted through-personal interest led to 
the writing of this volume. The author 
states in the foreword that the object of the 
book is “to enable every American who reads 
it to know who are the fourteen early Ameri- 
can painters generally accepted as those of 
whom we can be most proud, to show the 
part they played in early American life, and 
to tell where their work may readily be 
seen in public collections.” As there is no 
other source of information as to where most 
of these pictures are, a second chapter is 
given under each artist, devoted to certain 
of his pictures which are in public or semi- 
public institutions, and giving the location of 
each picture. Examples in thirty-two cities 
are included. The first chapter under each 
artist is biographical—tells of the man him- 
self, points out some of the distinctive fea- 
tures of his work, and discusses important 
examples of his painting, including those 
privately owned. All of the painters in- 
cluded in this book were born before or dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War; two were born 
just after 1700. 

Mr. Lee tells of his search for original 
sources, of the many pictures he has exam- 
ined and of the assistance he has had from 
collectors and others. He writes with the 
enthusiasm of a discoverer and with the 
painstaking detail of one scholarly minded. 
An interesting feature of this book are notes 
on the artists’ methods, and half tones made 
from greatly enlarged photographs showing 
in a remarkable way the artists’ technique. 
Adding to the value of the book for reference 
purposes is a well-arranged bibliography and 
index. 


HEART OF ASIA, by Nicholas Roerich. New 
Era Library. Roerich Museum Press, New 
York. Price $1.50. Postage, ten cents. 

“Tn presenting the “Heart of Asia’ as the 
first volume in the Light of Asia Series in 
the New Era Library,” say ‘its publishers, 
“we are transmitting the synthesis of Roe- 
rich’s impression of the East, and his deep 
understanding of that great spirit which has © 
gestated in turn each religion of the world. 
Here Professor Roerich crystallizes the past 
and the future hope of the heart of Asia.” 
Thus it will be seen that this little book, 
like Altai-Himalaya, is a by-product of Pro- 
fessor Nicholas Roerich’s five years in cen- 
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tral Asia from which he has but compara- 
tively recently returned. But as the one 
was entirely impressions of the artist—word 
pictures—so the other, now under review, 
gives the impressions of the traveler—inci- 
dents, action. Both are pervaded by the 
personality of the writer—sensitive as an 
artist with discerning vision, gifted as a 
seer—one who looks beyond. 

Nicholas Roerich is, it will be remembered, 
painter, poet and sage. The Roerich Mu- 
seum in New York, which now has its home 
in a many storied building on Riverside 
Drive, includes not only exhibition halls but 
a school—the Master Institute—and now, 
it seems, a publishing house. Its purpose 
is to aid in bringing a new era to pass—a new 
era which rests, Professor Roerich believes, 
“on the corner stone of Knowledge and 
Beauty.” Hence the name of this series 
which includes not only the book under re- 
view but a series on “American Artists” 
by Ivan Narodny, the first volume of which 
is just issued, and a series of poems and 
sonnets by Nicholas Roerich translated by 
Mary Siegrist, the first of which is entitled 
“Flame in Chalice.” Among the artists con- 
sidered in the “Lights of America” series 
(“American Artists”) are Robert Winthrop 
Chanler, John E. Costigan, Leon Dabo, 
Howard Everett Giles, Eugene Higgins, 
Charles W. Hawthorne, Rockwell Kent, 
Leon Kroll, Gari Melchers, and Eugene 
Speicher. 


ART PRICES CURRENT, 1928-29, Volume 
VIII. The Art Trade Press, Ltd., London, 
publishers. Price, £3 3s. net. 

This is a record of sale prices at the prin- 
cipal London and other. British auction 
rooms from September, 1928, to August, 
1929, with indices of the artists, engravers 
and collectors—two volumes under one cover 
each running to more than 460 pages. The 
increased size of this publication gives indi- 
cation not only of a wider survey but of 
greater activity in the auction room in this 
field. For those interested in market values 
of works of art—paintings, drawings and 
prints—and who is not?—this book will be 
found an invaluable reference. The com- 
pilers have in every way provided for the 
users’ convenience. The sales are listed 
according to date; the works are relisted 
under the name of the artist, and there are 


separate tables referring to the owners. | 
Even a cursory glance reveals many items 
of significant interest, such, for instance, as 
the extraordinary range of prices brought | 
by the same artist’s works, evidencing that 
in spite of common belief quality may, in 
fact almost certainly does, affect market 
values. 


THE ART OF THE PHOTOGRAPHER, by | 
E. Drummond Young. Published by J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia. Price, $6. 
Most people regard photography as sim- ) 

ple as pointing a small box at an object and 
pushing a lever. A minority realizes that 
photography is a creative medium—perhaps 
the most characteristic of our mechanized 
era. This volume is addressed to this class 
of readers, the “professionals and amateurs 
seriously interested in the craft.” The book 
is practical throughout, describing lenses, 
cameras, etc., the various steps in taking 
and printing photographs of all classes of 
subjects, and all factors contributing to suc- 
cess, such as the psychological attitudes of 
photographer and sitter. The author, who 
is himself a painter, advocates a study of 
drawing or sculpture as of great assistance 
in seeing and _ practicing photography as 
an art. There are 75 half-tone plates and 
nearly as many drawings illustrating the text. 
The author thinks photography should be 
developed with its limitations considered as 
assets, rather than with the idea of imitating 
mezzotints, etchings and other media; and 
with this, most readers will wholeheartedly 
agree. 


OUR CITIES TODAY AND TOMORROW. 
Planning and Zoning Progress. A Survey by 
T. K. Hubbard and H. V. Hubbard. Harvard 
University Press, publishers. Price, $5. 


Statisticians report that our population 
is rapidly becoming urban. Tt is therefore 
of the utmost importance that attention 
should be paid to city development, and 
that as many as possible should acquaint 
themselves with planning and zoning prog- 
ress, of which this book gives an excellent 
survey. 

Under a grant from the Milton Fund of 
Harvard University the authors made, dur- 
ing 1928-29, a field study of city planning 
progress in this country, covering about 120 
cities and regions in forty-two states. The 
results are summarized in this book, which 
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offers a bird’s-eye view of municipal prog- 
ress and pictures the background of a new 
social movement. 

It would hardly be necessary to remind 
our readers that Henry Vincent Hubbard 
is Norton Professor of Regional Planning 
of Harvard University, and editor of City 
Planning, and that Theodora Kimball Hub- 
bard, his wife, is Honorary Librarian of the 
American City Planning Institute. More 
experienced and capable guides to a study 
of this subject, or investigators concerning 
the state of art in this field today, could not 
be found. 

But it should be remembered that this 
book is something more than a guide and a 
report—a thoughtful treatise. There is one 
chapter, for- instance, on “‘Educating the 
Public to Support the City Plan,’ another 
on “Financial Problems,” both very practi- 
cal. Examples are given of comprehensive 
plans in action, of zoning experiments—suc- 
cessful and otherwise. Traffic problems are 
interestingly dealt with, as are terminals 
by rail, water and air. There is a chapter 
on “The Bug-bear of the City Beautiful,” 
and there is a most stimulating final chapter 
on ‘Lines of Future Progress.” With ref- 
erence to the city of the future these authors 
say: “We cannot believe that the city of 
the future, which it is now the fashion to 
picture with its towers among the clouds, 
its many-leveled streets, and its hives of 
herded men and women, can ever be the 
true American city of tomorrow. The sky- 
scraper city has arisen in darkness and con- 
gestion; although it now pretends to be seek- 
ing the light, no thorough-going measures 
are following the attempted palliatives. 
What the artists who amuse themselves by 
dreaming these impossible turreted_ Baby- 
lons constantly forget is that New York is 
not the United States. A comparatively 
few metropolitan cities may be driven to 
Babylon expedients to mitigate the conse- 
quences of their huddled skyscrapers and to 
take care of their urban-minded apartment 
dwellers; but by far the larger number of 
communities in the United States regard 
such pictures of architectural aspiration only 
as warnings or as nightmares.” It is their 
belief that “balanced growth will result from 
a recognition by the American people that 


_ social welfare may be substantially attained 


if each citizen will yield from his private 


right as much as is necessary to protect the 
rights of others—that each may enjoy his 
own right to light and air and space and 
touch with the life-giving earth.” 


NEW YORK, by Ethel Fleming. With illustra- 
tions by Herbert S. Kates. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, publishers. Price, $6.50. 


Despite the fact that New York is not the 
United States, it is undoubtedly one-of the 
wonders of America, its sky-scraper archi- 
tecture one of the notable contributions of 
our age to art. Joseph Pennell and Colin 
Campbell Cooper in etching and painting 
respectively first recognized and made patent 
the latent beauty of what appeared to many 
architectural monstrosities, resulting in can- 
yon-like streets. New York is described and 
pictured by many today. The author, and 
illustrator of the present volume are among 
those who have seen it at its best and, 
through word-picture and skillful drawing, 
are opening the eyes of the passer-by to the 
beauty which is theirs if they will but look. 
And this, according to Barrie, is the end 
and aim of all art. 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE. Romanticism 
and Reintegration, by Henry-Russell Hitchcock, 
Jr. Payson and Clarke, Ltd., New York, pub- 
lishers. Price, $5.00. 

Mr. Hitchcock is an American by birth 
and education, a graduate of Middlesex 
School, and Harvard, Assistant Professor of 
Art at Vassar and a Carnegie Fellow. His 
home is in Plymouth, Massachusetts, but 
he has passed long periods in Paris and has 
familiarized himself with the modern move- 
ment in architecture abroad as well as in 
this country. He begins his book with the 
architecture of the early 1800’s, traces the 
rise and fall of various styles, shows the 
interdependence of art and literature—the 
influence of the latter on the former. In 
the last half of the book he takes up and 
makes his readers acquainted with the new 
pioneers—those who are today, he believes, 
creating in various parts ogre world the 
new architecture, new tradition. 


THE YOUNG ARCHITECTS, by Katherine 
Stanley-Brown. Illustrated by Rudolph Stan- 
ley-Brown. Harper and Brothers, New York, 
publishers. Price, $3. 


In this book fourteen houses and the peo- 
ple who live in them are described. They 
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are all purely imaginary, but the house in 
each case embodies as many of the architec- 
tural characteristics of the time and locality 
in which it is placed as possible, and in each 
chapter two illustrations are given of build- 
ings actually constructed during the archi- 
tectural period of which the chapter is 
illustrative. Thus in the whole one gets an 
excellent history of architecture. 

The book was written for the author and 
illustrator’s daughter. It was published in 
order that all of our daughters might enjoy 
and profit by it. A unique and delightful 
publication. 


THE» BIRTHDAY OF THE INFANTA, by 
Oscar Wilde. With Drawings by Pamela Bi- 
anco. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
publishers. Price, $2.25. 


Some years ago Pamela Bianco was the 
child wonder in the field of art. Such young 
luminaries sometimes prove like shooting 
stars, gone as swiftly as they have come. 
But Pamela Bianco seems to have come to 
stay, and the talent which she manifested 
as a little girl is seen in the illustrations of 
this book to have ripened and matured, 
without losing thereby any of its distinctive 
and distinguishing originality,—a real gift. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART, by C. J. Ducasse. 
Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial Press, New York, 
publishers. Price, $3.50. 


Those who wish a definition of art and a 
better understanding of what it signifies will 
do well to peruse this volume of thoughtful 
essays. Whether or not the reviewer agrees 
with the author is of no consequence. The 
author’s purpose was not to establish law 
but to stimulate thought. His style is dis- 
cursive, his manner agreeable. Chapter I, 
for example, deals with “Art and the Crea- 


tion of Beauty,” and affirms that art is not _ 


a quality of things but an activity of man; 
that it is not an activity aiming at the crea- 
tion of beauty; that many works of art are 
ugly; that the artist aims not at beauty but 
at objective self expression: that the delib- 
erate creating of beauty is not art: that if a 
thing is a work of art it remains so, but that 
beauty comes and goes. Chapter III dis- 
cusses Benedetto Croce’s aesthetic theories 
which, the author claims, must be read cau- 
tiously—Why?; Chapter IV with “Art and 
the Freudian Wish,” which criticizes Freud’s 
contention that imagination is of the es- 


sence of art. In Chapter V he gives ‘‘Plato’s 
View of Art as Imitation,” and deals with | 
Aristotle and the mimetic impulse. In 
Chapter VIII Mr. Ducasse proposes an an- | 
swer to the question “What is Art?” In 

Chapter XV, which is the last, standards of 
criticism are given, with stress on the liber- | 
alistic aspect—an apology for dogmatism 
which, the author himself admits, if it be | 
honest, vigorous and unashamed, needs none. | 


DRAWING IN LEAD PENCIL, by Frank M. 
Rines. Bridgman, Pelham, New York, pub- | 
lishers. Price, $2.50. : 
Pencil drawing has of late come into vogue, 

partly, perhaps, because of the exhibition of | 

beautiful pencil drawings by well-known - 
etchers, such as Ernest David Roth and John 

Taylor Arms. Sixty or seventy years ago it 

was the fashion to sketch, and young men 

and young women were trained to use the 
pencil, in many instances skilfully, to 
record things seen. At that time there were 
issued studies and books the purpose of 
which was to initiate the amateur into the 
technical méthods of sketching, “imitating 
foliage, the surface of masonry walls, clouds, 
etc.” These technical studies were excel- 
lent, but they have entirely disappeared. 

The present book brings them back, though 

the works presented are by the author. 

Thus the wheel of time turns round; fashions 

in art come back, are revived. 

Sketching in lead pencil is good sport—as 
absorbing and perhaps as rewarding as golf, 
and it is earnestly to be hoped that Mr. 
Rines’ example and precept will encourage 
many to personally experiment. 

Incidentally, Mr. Rines is Instructor in 
Drawing and Pencil Technique at the Cam- 
bridge School of Domestic and Landscape 
Architecture, and in Elementary Drawing 
in the Massachusetts School of Art. 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWING, by Joseph Brahdy, 


B.S., C.E. D. Van§Nostrand Compan aN 
York, publishers. Price, $2.00. ea 


This little book has been prepared for the 
purpose of teaching perspective drawing 
within the sphere of architectural drawing, 
just as geometry and trigonometry are 
taught as parts of mathematics. It is pur- 
posed especially for the vocational high 
schools and for the -vocational students in 
college. 
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